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IN THE DAYS OF DRAKE, 


CHAPTER 


OF MY 
HOME, FRIENDS, AND SURROUNDINGS. 


OW that I am an old man, and have 
some leisure, which formerly I did 
not enjoy, I am often minded to 
write down my memories of that surprising 
and remarkable adventure of mine, which 
began in the year 1578, and came to an end, 
by God’s mercy, two years later. 

There are more reasons than one why I 
should engage in this task. Every Christ- 
mas brings a houseful of grandchildren and 
young folks about me, and they, though 
they have heard it a dozen times already, 
are never tired of hearing me re-tell the 
story, which seems to them so wonderful. 
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ay. 
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Then, again, I am often visited by folk 
who have heard of my travels, and would 
fain have particulars of them from my own 
lips; so that ofttimes I have to tell my tale, 
or part of it, a dozen times in the year. 
Nay, upon one occasion I even told it to 
the King’s majesty, which was when | 
went up to London on some tiresome law 
business. Sir Ralph Wood, who is my 
near neighbour and a Parliament man, had 
mentioned me to the King, and so I had 
to go to Whitehall and tell my story before 
the court, which was a hard matter for a 
plain-spoken country gentleman, as you 
may well believe. 

Now all these matters have oft prompted 
me to write down my story, so that when 
any visitor of mine might ask me for it, I 
could satisfy him without trouble to myself, 
by simply putting the manuscript into his 
hand and bidding him read what I had there 
written. But until this present time I have 
never seemed to have opportunity such as 
I desired, for my duties as magistrate and 
church-warden have been neither light nor 
unimportant. Now that I have resigned 
them to younger hands, I have leisure time 
of my own, and therefore I shall now pro- 
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ceed to carry out the intention which has 
been in my mind for many years. 

I was born at York, in the year 1558. 
My father, Richard Salkeld, was the 
youngest son of Oliver Salkeld, lord-of-the- 
manor of Beechcot-on-the-Wold, and he 
practised in York as an attorney. Whether 
he did well or ill in this calling I know not, 
for at the early age of six years I was left 
an orphan. My father being seized by a 
fever, my mother devoted herself to nursing 
him, which was a right and proper thing to 
do; but the consequence was disastrous, for 
she also contracted the disease, and they 
both died, leaving me alone in the world. 

However, I was not long left in this sad 
condition, for there presently appeared my 
uncle, Sir Thurstan Salkeld of Beechcot, 
who settled my father’s affairs and took 
me away with him. I was somewhat afraid 
of him at first, for he was a good twenty 
years older than my father, and wore a 
grave, severe air. Moreover, he had been 
knighted by the Queen for his zealous con- 
duct in administering the law. But I pres- 
ently found him to be exceeding kind of 
heart, and ere many months were over I 
had grown fond of him, and of Beechcot. 
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He had never married, and was not likely 
to, and so to the folks round about his 
home he now introduced me as his adopted 
son and heir. And thus things went very 
pleasantly for me, and, as children will, I 
soon forgot my early troubles. 

I think we had nothing to cause us any 
vexation or sorrow at Beechcot until Dame 
Barbara Stapleton and her son Jasper came 
to share our lot. Jasper was then a lad 
of my own age, and like me an orphan, and 
the nephew of Sir Thurstan. His mother, 
Sir Thurstan’s sister, had married Dever- 
eux Stapleton, an officer in the Queen’s 
household, and when she was left a widow 
she returned to Beechcot and quartered 
herself and her boy on her brother. There- 
after we had trouble one way or another, 
for Dame Barbara could not a-bear to think 
that I was preferred before her own boy 
as Sir Thurstan’s heir. Nor did she scruple 
to tell Sir Thurstan her thoughts on the 
matter, on one occasion at any rate, for | 
heard them talking in the great hall when 
they fancied themselves alone. 

‘°Tis neither right nor just,” said Dame 
Barbara, ‘that you should make one ne- 
phew your son and heir to the exclusion of 
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the other. What! is not Jasper as much 
your own flesh and blood as Humphrey?” 

“ You forget that Humphrey is a Salkeld 
in name as well as in blood,” said Sir Thur- 
stan. ‘If the lad’s father, my poor brother 
Richard, had lived, he would have suc- 
ceeded meas lord of Beechcot. Therefore, 
‘tis but right that Dick’s boy should step 
into his father’s place.” 

“To the hurt of my poor Jasper!” sighed 
Dame Barbara. 

“Jasper is a Stapleton,” answered Sir 
Thurstan. ‘“ However, sister, I will do 
what is right as regards your lad. I will 
charge myself with the cost of his education 
and training, and will give him a start in 
life, and maybe leave him a goodly sum of 
money when I die. Therefore, make your 
mind easy on that point.” 

But I knew, though I was then but a lad, 
that she would never give over fretting 
herself at the thought that I was to be lord 
of all the broad acres and wide moors of 
Beechcot, and that Jasper would be but a 
landless man. And so, though she never 
dare flout or oppress me in any way, for 
fear of Sir Thurstan’s displeasure, she, 
without being openly unfavourable, wasted 
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no love on me, and no doubt often wished 
me out of the way. 

At that time Jasper and I contrived to 
get on very well together. We were but 
lads, and there was no feeling of rivalry 
between us. Indeed, I do not think there 
would ever have been rivalry between us 
if that foolish woman, my Aunt Barbara, 
had not begun sowing the seeds of discord 
in her son’s mind. But as soon as he was 
old enough to understand her, she began 
talking to him of Beechcot and its glories, 
pointing out to him the wide park and 
noble trees, the broad acres filled with 
golden grain, and the great moors that 
stretched away for miles towards the sea; 
and she said, no doubt, how grand a thing 
it would be to be lord of so excellent an 
estate, and how a man might enjoy himself 
in its possession. Then she told him that 
I was to have all these things when Sir 
Thurstan died, and thereafter my cousin 
Jasper hated me. But he let his hate 
smoulder within him a good while before 
he showed it openly. One day, however, 
when we were out in the park with our 
bows, he began to talk of the matter, and 
after a time we got to high words, 
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‘““My mother tells me, Humphrey,” said 
he, “that when my uncle Thurstan dies all 
these fair lands will pass to thee. That is 


not right.” 
“Tis our uncle’s land to do with as he 
pleases,” I answered. ‘We have naught 


to do with it. If he likes to leave it to me, 
what hast thou to say in the matter? ’Tis 
his affair; not thine, Master Jasper. Be- 
sides, I am a Salkeld, and you are not.” 

“Ts not my mother a Salkeld?” he asked. 

“Tt counts not by the mother,” I an- 
swered. “And, moreover, my father would 
have heired the estate had he lived. But 
be not down-hearted about it, Jasper, I will 
see that thou art provided for. When I 
am lord of Beechcot I will make thee my 
steward.” 

Now, that vexed him sore, and he flew 
into a violent rage, declaring that he would 
serve no man, and me last of all; and so 
violent did he become that he was foolish 
to look at, and thereupon I laughed at him. 
At that his rage did but increase, and he 
presently fitted an arrow to his bow and 
shot at me, meaning, I doubt not, to put 
an end to me for ever. But by good for- 
tune his aim mischanced, and the arrow did 
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no more than pin me to the tree by which 
I stood, passing through my clothes be- 
tween the arm and the body. And at that 
we were both sobered, and Jasper cooled 
his hot temper. 

“What wouldst thou have done if the 
arrow had passed through my heart, as it 
might easily have chanced to do?” I in- 
quired of him. 

“J would have gone home and told them 
that I had killed thee by accident,” he an- 
swered, readily enough. “ Thou wouldst 
have been dead, and therefore no one could 
have denied my tale.” 

I said naught to that, but I there and 
then made up my mind that if ever I went 
shooting with him again I would keep my 
eyes open. For I now saw that he was 
not only false, but also treacherous. Indeed, 
I was somewhat minded to go to my uncle 
and tell him what had taken place between 
us, but I remembered that the good knight 
was not fond of carried tales, and therefore 
I refrained. 

After that there was peace for some 
years, Dame Barbara having evidently 
made up her mind to take things as they 
were. She was mortally afraid of offending 
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Sir Thurstan, for she had no jointure or 
portion of her own, and was totally depen- 
dent upon his charity for a sustenance. 
This made her conduct herself towards me 
with more consideration than I should 
otherwise have received from her. Pos- 
sibly she thought that it might be well to 
keep in good favour with me in view of my 
succeeding Sir Thurstan at no distant 
period. Atany rate I had no more trouble 
with Jasper, and I overheard no more un- 
pleasant discussions between Dame Bar- 
bara and the knight. 

From our tenth year upwards Jasper and 
myself daily attended the vicarage, in order 
to be taught Greek, Latin, and other mat- 
ters by the Reverend Mr. Tuimotheus 
Herrick, vicar of Beechcot. He was a tall, 
thin, spindle-shanked gentleman, very ab- 
sent-minded, but a great scholar. It was 
said of him, that if he had not married a 
very managing woman in the shape of Mis- 
tress Priscilla Horbury, he would never 
have got through the world. He had one 
child, Rose, of whom you will hear some- 
‘what in this history, and she was three 
years younger than myself. When Jasper 
and I were thirteen and Rose ten years of 
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age, she began to learn with us, and pres- 
ently made such progress that she caught 
up to us, and then passed us, and so 
made us ashamed of ourselves. After that 
she was always in advance of us, and we 
used to procure her help in our lessons; then 
she lorded it over us, as little maidens will 
over big lads, and we were her humble 
slaves in everything. 


CILAP TLE RIL. 


PHARAOH NANJULIAN. 


OW it chanced that one afternoon in 
the June of 1575 Jasper and I were 

on our way from the vicarage to the manor, 
our lessons for that day being over. We 
had to pass through the village of Beechcot 
on our homeward journey, and it was when 
we were opposite the inn, then kept by 
Geoffrey Scales, that there occurred an 
incident which was to have a greater in- 
fluence upon our future lives than we then 
imagined. In the wide space by the inn, 


formed by the meeting of four roads, there 
(Mm 45) 
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was gathered together a goodly company 
of people, who seemed to be talking as 
one man, and looking as with one eye at 
something in their midst. 

‘““What have we here?” said Jasper, as 
we paused. “Is it some bear-ward with 
his bear, or one of those wandering Italians 
that go about with a guitar and a mon- 
key?” 

“T hear no music,” said I. ‘It seems 
to be something of more importance than 
either bear or monkey. Let us see for 
ourselves.” 

So we ran forward and joined the crowd, 
which began presently to make way for us. 
Then we saw that nearly everybody in the 
village, saving only the men who were at 
work in the fields, had run together with 
one accord in order to stare and wonder at 
a man, who sat on the bench just outside 
the ale-house door. It was clear to me at 
once that he was not a native of those parts, 
and might possibly be a foreigner. He 
seemed to be of thirty-five or forty years 
of age, his skin and hair were very dark, 
and he wore a great black beard, which 
looked as if it had known neither comb nor 


scissors for many a long month. Also he 
(m 45) B 
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was of great size and height, and on his 
brawny arms, which were bare from the 
elbows downwards, there were figures and 
patterns traced in blue and red, so that | 
at once set him down for a sailor, who had 
seen much life in strange countries. As 
for his garments, they were much stained 
and worn, and his feet, which were naked, 
were evidently callous and hardened enough 
to stand even the roughest roads. 

When we first set eyes upon him the 
man was leaning back against the wall of 
the ale-house, looking defiantly at John 
Broad, the constable, who stood by him, 
and at Geoffrey Scales, the landlord, who 
stood behind Broad. In the rear, holding 
his chin with one hand, and looking ex- 
ceeding rueful of countenance, stood Peter 
Pipe, the drawer. All round them hung 
the crowd of men and women, lads and 
lasses, staring open-mouthed at the great 
man with the black beard. 

‘“What’s all this?” said I, as we pushed 
our way to the front. 

The sailor jumped to his feet and touched 
his forelock civilly enough. He looked at 
John Broad. 

‘““Marry, Master Humphrey,” answered 
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John Broad, “ you see this great fellow here, 
with a beard so long as the Turks? A’ 
cometh into our village here, God knows 
where from, and must needs fall to breaking 
the heads of peaceable and honest men.” 

“Tis a lie,” said the sailor. ‘“ At least, 
that part of it which refers to peaceable and 
honest men. As to the breaking of heads, 
I say naught.” 

“But whose head hath he broken?” 
asked Jasper. 

‘“‘ Mine, sir,” whined Peter Pipe. ‘God 
ha’ mercy!—it sings like Benjamin Good’s 
bees when they are hiving.” 

“ And why did he break thy head?” 

“Let him say,” said the sailor. “Aye, 
let him say.” 

Peter Pipe shuffled his feet and looked 
out of his eye-corners. He was a creature 
of no spirit, and always in deadly fear of 
something or somebody. 

‘Maybe he will clout me again,” said 
Peter, 

“Fear not,” said the sailor. “I would not 
hurt thee, thou twopenny-halfpenny drawer 
of small beer. Say on.” 

“This man, then, Master Humphrey, a’ 
cometh into our kitchen and demands a pot 
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of ale. So I fetched it to him and he paid 
me—” 

“Was his money good?” 

“Oh, aye, good money enough, I war- 
rant him,” said Geoffrey Scales. 

“T said naught to the contrary,” con- 
tinued Peter. ‘But no sooner had he 
drunk than he fell to cursing me for a thief, 
and swore that I had served him with small 
beer, and with that he caught up the tan- 
kard and heaved it at me with such force 
that my jaw is well-nigh broken.” 

“ And didst serve him with small beer?” 

“JT serve him with small beer! Nay, 
Master Humphrey, bethink you. Asif I 
did not know the difference betwixt small 
beer and good ale!” 

“That thou dost not,” said the sailor. 
“Young sir, listen to me. I know thee 
not, and I fear thee not, and I know not 
why I should trouble to talk to thee. But 
thou seemest to be in authority.” 

‘°Tis Sir Thurstan’s nephew,” whispered 
the constable. 

“What know I of Sir Thurstan? Young 
sir, [am a man of Cornwall, and my name 
it is Pharaoh Nanjulian. They know me 
in Marazion. I have been on a venture to 
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the North Seas—plague take it, there is 
naught but ice and snow there, with white 
bears twenty feet long—” 

“List to him!” said someone in the 
crowd. 

‘“‘T will show thee the white bear’s trick, 
an’ thou doubtest me. But to proceed. 
Young sir, we were wrecked—sixteen good 
men and true we were—off the Norroway 
coasts, which methinks are fashioned of iron, 
and we underwent trials, yea, and hunger. 
After a time we came to Drontheim—” 

‘Where is that?” 

“A sea-coast town of Norroway, young 
sir. And thence we took ship to Scar- 
borough. But there was no ship at Scar- 
borough going south, wherefore I set out 
for mine own country on foot. And to-day, 
which is my first on this journey, I came 
to this inn for a pint of good ale, and paid 
my money for it too, whereupon yonder 
scurvy knave gives me small beer, thin as 
water. And I, being somewhat hot and 
choleric of temper, threw the measure at 
him, and rewarded him for his insolence. 
So now I will go on my way, for ‘tis a 
brave step from here to Marazion, and I 
love not ye north-country folk.” 
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“ Not so fast,” quoth John Broad. ‘Thou 
must needs see Sir Thurstan before we let 
thee’ go. 

“What want I with Sir Thurstan?” 

“Marry, naught; but he may want some- 
thing with thee. We allow not that wan- 
dering rascals shall break the peace in our 
village.” 

“Tf thou talkest to me like that, Master 
Constable, I shall break thy head, and in 
such a fashion that thou wilt never more 
know what peace is. We men of Devon 
and Cornwall allow no man to lord it 
over us.” 

“Thou shalt to Sir Thurstan, anyhow,” 
said John Broad. ‘“ We will see what the 
law says to thee. I fear me thou art a 
man of lawless behaviour; and, moreover, 
there are strange characters about at this 
moment.” 

“ Dame Good had two fowls stolen last 
night,” said a voice in the crowd. 

“Yea, and there are two fine linen 
sheets stolen from the vicarage hedge,” 
piped another. 

“He looks a strange mortal,” said a 


third. 


‘““And wears gold rings in his ears,” 
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cried a fourth. ‘A’ must be a foreigner, 
and maybe a Papist.” 

“Foreigner or Papist I am not, good 
folks, but a true-born Englishman, and a 
good hater of all Frenchmen and Spaniards. 
So let me go forward peaceably. As for 
the clout I gave Master Peter, here is a 
groat to mend it. I have but a round 
dozen, or I would give him two.” 

With that he would have moved forward, 
but John Broad barred the way. 

“Not till I have taken thee before his 
worship,” said he. ‘What, am I not 
constable of this parish, and duly sworn to 
arrest all suspicious persons, sturdy beggars, 
and what not?” 

The sailor paused and drew his breath, 
and looked at the constable’s round figure 
as if in doubt what to do. 

“Tam loth to hurt thee,” said he, “ but 
if I hit thee, Master Constable, thou wilt 
never more drink ale nor smell beef. Know 
that once in Palermo there came upon me 
a great brown bear that had got loose from 
his ward, and I hit him fair and square 
between the eyes, and he fell, and when 
they took him up, his skull it was cracked. 
Is thy skull harder than the bear’s?” 
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At this John Broad trembled and shrank 
away, but continued to mutter something 
about the law and its majesty. 

“You had better go with him before my 
uncle,” said I. “He will deal justly with 
thee. He is hard upon no man, but it 
might fare ill with John Broad if Sir Thur- 
stan knew that he had suffered you to go 
unapprehended.” 

“Oh, if you put it in that way,” he 
answered, and turned again, ‘I will go 
with you. Heaven send that the good 
gentleman do not detain me, for I would 
fain reach York to-night.” 

So we all moved off to the manor, and 
as many as could find room crowded into 
the great hall where Sir Thurstan sat to 
deliver judgment on all naughty and evilly- 
disposed persons. And presently he came 
and took his seat in the justice-chair and 
commanded silence, and bade John Broad 
state his case. Then Peter Pipe gave his 
testimony, and likewise Geoffrey Scales, 
and then Sir Thurstan called upon the sailor 
to have his say, for he made a practice of 
never condemning any man unheard. 

After he had heard them all, my uncle 
considered matters for a moment and then 
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delivered judgment, during which every- 
body preserved strict silence. 

“‘T find, first of all,” said he, “that Peter 
Pipe, the drawer, did serve this man with 
small beer instead of good ale. For what! 
I watched the man as he told his story, and 
he did not lie.” 

‘“T thank your honour,” said the sailor. 

“Wherefore I recommend Geoffrey Scales 
to admonish Peter at his convenience—” 

“Yea, and with a stick, your honour,” 
said Geoffrey. 

“So that he transgress not again. Never- 
theless, the sailor did wrong to maltreat 
Peter. There is law to be had, and no 
man should administer his own justice. 
Wherefore I fine thee, sailor, and order 
thee to pay ten groats to the court.” 

“As your honour wills,” said the man, 
and handed over the money. ‘I have 
now one left to see me all the way to 
Marazion. But justice is justice.” 

“Clear my hall, John Broad,” said my 
uncle. This order the constable carried 
out with promptitude. But when the sailor 
would have gone, Sir Thurstan bade him 
stay, and presently he called him to his side 
and held converse with him, 
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“Dost thou propose to walk to Mara- 
zion?” he asked. 

“With God’s help, sir,’ answered the 
man. 

“Why not try Hull? Thou mightest 
find a ship there for a southern port.” 

“T had never thought of it, your honour. 
How far away may Hull be?” 

“Forty miles. What means hast thou?” 
‘But one groat, sir. But then I have 
become used to hardship.” 

“Try Hull: thou wilt find a ship there, 
I doubt not. Hold, here are twelve shil- 
lings for thee. Humphrey, have him to 
the kitchen and give him a good meal ere 
he starts.” 

‘‘‘Your Monour,” said the sailor“ is a 
father and a brother to me. I shall not 
forget.” . 

“ Do thy duty,” said Sir Thurstan. 

So I took the man to the kitchen, and 
fed him, and soon he went away. 

“Young master, said he, “if I can ever 
repay this kindness I will, yea, with inter- 
est. Pharaoh Nanjulian never forgets.” 

With that he went away, and we saw 
him no more. 
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HERE being no disposition on my 
part to renew our differences, and 
none on his to lead up to an open rupture, 
my cousin Jasper Stapleton and I got on 
together very well, until we had reached 
the age of nineteen years, when a new and 
far more important matter of contention 
arose between us. 

Now, our first quarrel had arisen over the 
ultimate disposition of my uncle’s estates; 
our second was as to which should be lord 
over the heart and hand of a fair maiden. 
To both of us the second quarrel was far 
more serious than the first—which is a 
thing that will readily be understood by all 
young folks. It seemed to both of us that 
not all the broad acres of Beechcot, nay, of 
Yorkshire itself, were to be reckoned in 
comparison with the little hand of Mistress 
Rose Herrick. 

For by that time Mistress Rose had 
grown to be a fair and gracious maiden, 
whose golden hair, floating from under her 
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dainty cap, was a dangerous snare for any 
hot-hearted lad’s thoughts to fall entangled 
in. So sweet and gracious was she, so 
delightful her conversation, so bewitching 
her eyes, that I marvel not even at this 
stretch of time that I then became her 
captive and slave for life. Nor do 1 
marvel, either, that Jasper Stapleton was 
equally enslaved by her charms. It had 
indeed been wonderful if he or I had made 
any resistance to them. 

As to myself, the little blind god pierced 
my heart with his arrow at a very early 
stage. Indeed, 1 do not remember any 
period of my life when I did not love Rose 
Herrick more dearly than anything else in 
God’s fair world. To me she was all that 
is sweet and desirable, a companion whose 
company must needs make the path of life 
a primrose path; and, therefore, even when 
I was a lad, I looked forward to the time 
when I might take her hand in mine, and 
enter with her upon the highway which all 
of us must travel. 

However, when I was come to nineteen 
years of age, being then a tall and strapping 
lad, and somewhat grave withal, it came 
to my mind that I should find out for 
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myself what feelings Rose had with regard 
to me, and therefore I began to seek her 
company, and to engage her in more con- 
stant conversation than we had hitherto 
enjoyed. And the effect of this was that 
my love for her, which had until then been 
of a placid nature, now became restless and 
unsatisfied, and longed to know whether it 
was to be answered with love or finally 
dismissed. 

Thus I became somewhat moody and 
taciturn, and took to wandering about the 
land by myself, by day or night, so that Sir 
Thurstan more than once asked me if I 
had turned poet or fallen in love. Now, 
both these things were true, for because | 
had fallen in love I had also turned poet; 
as, I suppose, every lover must. In sooth, 
I had scribbled lines and couplets, and 
here and there a song, to my sweet mistress, 
though I had never as yet mustered suf- 
ficient courage to show her what I had 
written. That, I think, is the way with 
all lovers who make rhymes. ‘There is a 
satisfaction to them in the mere writing of 
them; and I doubt not that they often 
read over their verses, and in the reading 
find a certain keen and peculiar sort of 
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pleasure which is not altogether unmixed 
with pain. 

Now it chanced that one day in the 
early spring of 1578 I had been wandering 
about the park of Beechcot, thinking of 
my passion and its object, and my thoughts 
as usual had clothed themselves in verses. 
Wherefore, when I again reached the 
house, I went into the library and wrote 
down my rhymes on paper, in order that I 
might put them away with my other com- 
positions. I will write them down here 
from the copy I then made. It lies before 
me now, a yellow, time-stained sheet, and 
somehow it brings back to me the long- 
dead days of happiness which came before 
my wonderful adventure. 


TO ROSE. 


When I first beheld thee, dear, 
Day across the land was breaking, 
April skies were fine and clear 
And the world to life was waking; 
All was fair 
In earth and air: 
Spring lay lurking in the sedges: 
Suddenly 
I looked on thee 
And straight forgot the budding hedges. 
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When I first beheld thee, sweet, 
Madcap Love came gaily flying 
Where the woods and meadows meet: 

Then I straightway fell a-sighing. 
Fair, I said, 
Are hills and glade 

And sweet the light with which they’re laden, 
But ah, to me, 
Nor flower nor tree 
Are half so sweet as yonder maiden. 


Thus when I beheld thee, love, 
Vanished quick my first devotion, 
Earth below and heaven above 
And the mystic, magic ocean 
Seemed to me 
No more to be. 
I had eyes for naught but thee, dear, 
With his dart 
Love pierced my heart 
And thou wert all in all to me, dear! 


Now, as I came to an end of writing 
these verses I was suddenly aware of some- 
one standing at my side, and when I looked 
up, with anger and resentment that anyone 
should spy upon my actions, | saw my 
cousin Jasper at my elbow, staring at the 
two words, ‘‘ To Rose”, which headed my 
composition. I sprang to my feet and 
faced him. 

“That is like you, cousin,” said I, 
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striving to master my anger, “to act the 
spy upon a man.” 

‘As you please,” he answered. “I care 
what no man thinks of my actions. But 
there,” pointing to the paper, ‘‘is proof of 
what I have long suspected. Humphrey, 
you are in love with Mistress Rose Her- 
rick!” , 

“What if I am?” said I. 

“Nothing, but that I also am in love 
with her, and mean to win her,” he replied. 

After that there was silence. 

‘We cannot both have her,” said I[ at 
last. 

“True,” said he. ‘She shall be mine.” 

‘Not if 1 can prevent it, cousin: At 
any rate she has the principal say in this 
matter.” 

“Thou hast. not spoken to her, Hum- 
phrey?” 

“What is that to thee, cousin? But I 
have not.” , 

“ Humphrey, thou wilt heir our uncle’s 
lands. Thou hast robbed me of my share 
in them. I will not be robbed of my love. 
Pish! do not stay me. Thou art hot- 
tempered and boyish, but I am cold as an 
icicle. It is men like me whose love is 
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deep and determined, and therefore I 
swear thou shalt not come between me 
and Rose Herrick.” 

I watched him closely, and saw that he 
valued nothing of land or money as he 
valued his passion, and that he would stay 
at nothing in order to gain his own ends. 
But I was equally firm. 

“What do you propose, Jasper?” I 
asked. ‘It is for Mistress Rose Herrick 
to decide. We cannot both address her at 
the same time.” 

erie, he said; -“true. I agree that 
you have the same right to speak to her 
that I have. Let us draw lots. The 
successful one shall have the first chance. 
Do you agree?” , 

I agreed willingly, because I felt certain 
that even if Jasper beat me he would have 
no chance with Rose. There was some- 
thing in my heart that told me she would 
look on me, and on me only, with favour. 

We went out into the stackyard, and 
agreed that each of us should draw a 
straw from a wheat-stack. He that drew 
the longest straw should have the first right 
of speaking. Then we put our hands to 
the stack and drew our straws. I beat him 
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there—my straw was a good foot longer 
than his. 

“You have beaten me again,” he said. 
“Ts it always to be so? But I will wait, 
cousin Humphrey.” 

And so he turned away and left me. 

Now, seeing how matters stood, it came 
to my mind that I had best put my fortune 
to the test as quickly as possible, and there- 
fore I made haste over to the vicarage in 
order to find Rose and ask her to make me 
either happy or miserable. And as good 
luck would have it, I found her alone in 
the vicarage garden, looking so sweet and 
gracious that I was suddenly struck dumb, 
and in my confusion could think of naught 
but that my face was red, my attire negli- 
gent, and my whole appearance not at all 
like that of a lover. 

‘“ Humphrey,” said Rose, laughing at me, 
“you look as you used to look in the days 
when you came late to your lessons, from 
robbing an orchard, or chasing Farmer 
Good's cattle, or following the hounds. 
Are you a boy again?” 

But there she stopped, for I think she 
saw something in my eyes that astonished 
her. And after that I know not what we 
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said or did, save that presently we under- 
stood one another, and for the space of an 
hour entirely forgot that there were other 
people in the world, or, indeed, that there 
was any world at all. 

So that evening I went home happy. 
And as I marched up to the manor, whist- 
ling and singing, I met my cousin. He 
looked at me for a moment, and then 
turned on his heel. 

‘“T see how it is,” he said. ‘You have 
no need to speak.” 

“Congratulate me, at any rate, cousin,” 
I cried. 

“Time enough for that,” said he. 

And from that moment he hated me, and 
waited his opportunity to do me a mis- 
chief. 


CHAPTER. IV. 


FOUL PLAY. 


HEN aman has conceived a deadly 
hatred of one of his fellow-men, and 

has further resolved to let slip no chance 
of satisfying it, his revenge becomes to him 
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simply a question of time, for the chance is 
sure to come sooner or later. 

It was this conviction, I think, that kept 
my cousin Jasper Stapleton quiet during 
the next few months. He knew that in due 
course his revenge would have an oppor- 
tunity of glutting itself, and for that evil 
time he was well content to wait. You may 
wonder that so young a man should have 
possessed such cruel feelings towards one 
who had never done him any wilful wrong. 
But as events proved, Jasper was of an ex- 
ceeding cruel and malignant nature, and his 
wickedness was all the worse because it 
was of acold and calculating sort. If aman 
gave him an honest, straightforward blow 
or buffet, it was not Jasper’s way to strike 
back there and then, face to face, but rather 
to wait until some evil chance presented 
itself—and then, his adversary’s back being 
turned, Jasper would plant a dagger be- 
tween his shoulders. In other words, he 
bided his time, and when he did strike, 
struck at an unguarded place. 

Now at that time I had very little idea 
that Jasper entertained such hard thoughts 
of me—my knowledge of his cruelty only 
came by later experience. All that spring 
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and summer of 1578 I was living in a 
very paradise, and cared not for Jasper or 
Dame Barbara or anybody else. My uncle 
had sanctioned the betrothal of Rose Her- 
rick and myself, and the good vicar had 
given us his blessing in choice Latin. 
There had been some little scolding of us 
from both manor-house and vicarage, for 
Sir Thurstan and Master Timotheus both 
thought us too young to talk of love and 
marriage; but in the end our pleading pre- 
vailed, and it was arranged that we were to 
consider ourselves plighted lovers, and that 
our wedding was to take place in two years. 
This settled, there was naught but happi- 
ness for me and Rose. I think we spent 
most of that summer out of doors, wander- 
ing about the Chase, and talking as lovers 
will, of all the days to come. Never once 
did there come a cloud over the fair heaven 
of our hopes, unless it was once, when in a 
remote corner of the woods, we suddenly 
came face to face with Jasper Stapleton. 
He had been out with his bow, and when 
we met him was advancing along the path, 
with a young deer slung over his shoulders. 
At the sound of our footsteps on the crack- 
ling underwood he stopped, looked up, and, 
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recognizing us, turned hastily away and 
vanished in the thick bushes. 

‘““Why did Jasper go away so suddenly?” 
asked Rose. 

“ Because he was not minded to meet 
us, ‘said. 

“But why? And I have not seen him 
these many weeks—he seems to avoid me. 
Did you mark his face, Humphrey,—how 
white it turned when he set eyes on us? 
And there was a look on it that frightened 
me—a look that seemed to promise no love 
for you, Humphrey,” she said. 

‘‘ Have no fear, sweetheart,” I answered. 
“Jasper is a strange fellow, but he will do 
me no harm. He is only disappointed 
because I have won a flower that he would 
fain have possessed himself.” 

‘What do you mean?” she asked. 

‘“] mean, sweetheart, that Jasper was 
much in love with Mistress Rose Herrick, 
and liked not that Humphrey Salkeld 
should win her. There—perhaps I have 
done wrong to tell thee this; but, indeed, I 
like not mysteries.” 

But so strange are women, that Rose 
immediately fell to sighing and lamenting 
on Jasper’s woes. “It is sad,” she said, 
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“that any man should sorrow over amaiden’s 
pretty face, when there are so many girls 
in the world.” This train of thought, how- 
ever, suddenly slipped from her when she 
remembered Master Jasper’s ugly looks. 

“He will do you a mischief, Humphrey,” 
she said. ‘I saw it in hiseyes. He hates 
you. They say that jealousy breeds murder 
—oh! what if Jasper should try to kill 
you?” 

I laughed at the notion. I was so cock- 
a-whoop at that time, so elated with my 
love and my fair prospects, that I did not 
believe anything could harm me, and said 
so. Nevertheless I believe Rose was from 
that time much concerned as to the rela- 
tions between me and Jasper, having some 
woman-born notion that all might not go 
so well as I, in my boyish confidence, 
anticipated. But when she set forth her 
fears from time to time, I only laughed at 
her, never thinking that my cousin’s oppor- 
tunity was already close at hand. 

Early in the month of October in that 
year, Sir Thurstan called Jasper and myself 
into the library one morning, and informed 
us that he had business for us at the port 
of Scarborough. There was, he said, a 
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ship coming over from Hamburg, the 
master of which had been entrusted with 
a certain commission from him, and as the 
vessel was now due, he wished us to go 
over to Scarborough and complete the 
matter, by receiving certain goods and pay- 
ing the master his money. Neither Jasper 
nor I were displeased at the notion of this 
trip, for we were both minded to see a 
little of the world. True, I did not like 
the idea of being separated from my sweet- 
heart for several days; but then, as she 
said, there would be the delight of looking 
forward to our meeting again. Alas! 
neither of us knew that that meeting was 
not to take place for three long and weary 
years. 

We set out from Beechcot, Jasper and I, 
one Monday morning, having with us 
money wherewith to pay the charges of 
the ship-master. From the manor-house 
to Scarborough there was a distance of 
twenty odd miles, and therefore we rode 
our horses. Sir Thurstan had given us 
instructions to put up at the Mermaid 
Tavern, near the harbour, and there we 
accordingly stabled our beasts and made 
arrangements for our own accommodation. 
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The ship which we were expecting had 
not yet arrived, and was not likely to come 
in before the next day, so that we had 
naught to do but look about us and derive 
what amusement we could from the sights 
of the little fishing town. Small as the 
place was, it being then little more than a 
great cluster of houses nestling under the 
shadow of the high rock on which stands 
Scarborough Castle, it was still a place 
of importance to us, who had never for 
many years seen any town or village 
bigger than our own hamlet of Beechcot, 
where there were no more than a dozen 
farmsteads and cottages all told. Also the 
sailors who hung about the harbour or on 
the quay-side, or who sat in their boats 
mending their nets and spinning their yarns 
one to another, were sources of much 
interest, so that we felt two or three days 
of life in their company would not be dull 
nor misspent. Moreover, the merchant, 
whose ship it was that carried Sir Thur- 
stan’s goods, showed us much attention, 
and would have us to his house to talk 
with him and tell him of our uncle, whose 
acquaintance he had made many years pre- 
viously, but had not been able to cultivate. 
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There is near the harbour of Scarborough, 
lying half-hid amongst the narrow streets 
which run up towards the Castle Hill, a 
quaint and curious inn known as the Three 
Jolly Mariners. At its door stands a figure 
carved in wood, which at some time, no 
doubt, acted as figurehead to a ship, but 
whether it represents Venus or Diana, 
Hebe or Minerva, I do not know. Inside, 
the house more resembles the cabin of a 
vessel than the parlour of a tavern. On 
the walls are many curious things brought 
by mariners from foreign parts, together 
with relics of ships that had made many 
voyages from the harbour outside, and had 
finally come home to be broken up. In 
this place, half-parlour, half-cabin, there 
assemble men of seafaring life: salts, young 
and old, English, Scotch, Norwegians, and 
Danes, with now and then a Frenchman 
or Spaniard, so that there is never any 
lack of interesting and ofttimes marvellous 
discourse. : 

Our ship not having come in on the 
Tuesday night, Jasper and I, in company 
with the merchant aforesaid, entered the 
Three Jolly Mariners, and having saluted 


the assembled company, sat down to wait 
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awhile, the harbour-master thinking it 
likely that our vessel would shortly be 
signalled. There were several men in 
the inn, drinking and talking, and all were 
of interest in my eyes, but one of them 
much more so than the others. He was a 
stoutly-built, tall man of middle age, dressed 
in what seemed to my eyes a very fantastic 
style, there being more colour in his dress 
than was then usual. He had a high, 
white forehead, over which his jet-black 
hair was closely cropped, his eyes were set 
rather too near together to be pleasant, his 
nose was long, his teeth very white and 
large, and his beard, almost as black as his 
hair, was trimmed to a point. As he sat 
and listened to the conversation around 
him he never laughed, but occasionally he 
smiled, exposing his cruel teeth, and 
reminding me of a dog that shows its fangs 
threateningly. 

Our friend the merchant whispered to 
us that this gentleman was a certain Cap- 
tain Manuel Nunez, who came trading to 
Scarborough from Seville. He further in- 
formed us that his ship now lay outside in 
the harbour, and was a fine vessel, of very 
graceful proportions, and much more beauti- 
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ful to look at than our English ships, which 
are somewhat squat and ugly, though not 
difficult to handle. 

“And although he is a Spaniard,” con- 
tinued our friend, “this Sefior Nunez is 
well liked here, for he makes himself courtly 
and agreeable to those who have to do 
with him, so that our recent relations with 
his country have not prevented him from 
coming amongst us.” 

However, there was something about 
the man which almost made me afraid. 
He reminded me of a viper which I once 
killed in Beechcot Woods. And though 
we entered into conversation with him that 
night, and found him a mightily agreeable 
companion, I still preserved the notion that 
he was a man not to be trusted, and like to 
prove cruel and treacherous. 

The following day, going down to the 
harbour-wall to see if there were any signs 
of our ship, I saw my cousin engaged in 
close conversation with Sefior Nunez. I 
did not intrude myself upon them, but 
presently the Spaniard, catching sight of 
me, came to my side, and with a courteous 
salutation addressed me. 

“J have been inviting your good cousin, 
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Master Stapleton, to go aboard my vessel 
yonder,” said he, “and I would tender the 
same courtesy to yourself, Master Salkeld. 
It is not often that an English country 
gentleman has the chance of seeing a 
Spanish ship in these sad days, unless, 
alack! it be in this deplorable warfare; and, 
therefore, I thought you might both be 
glad of this opportunity.” 

“What do you say, Humphrey?” asked 
Jasper, who had now approached us. “J 
would like to see the inside of a Spanish 
ship. If ’tis aught like the outside it should 
be well worth an examination.” 

“A look at the Santa Luzsa will repay 
your trouble, gentlemen,” said the Spaniard 
with a proud smile. ‘‘There is no faster 
ship for her size on the high seas.” 

‘Tam agreeable, said I. “Our own 
ship is not yet come, and time begins to 
hang heavy.” 

“Then you shall come on board to- 
night,” said Captain Nunez. ‘“ Until six 
of the clock I am engaged on shore, but 
at that hour I will have ‘a boat awaiting 
us at the harbour stairs, and you shall go 
aboard with me, gentlemen.” 

So we agreed and parted with him, 
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Jasper full of the matter, and exclaiming 
that we should have much to tell the folks 
at home. I, however, was beginning to 
get somewhat impatient with respect to 
our own ship, which its owner now believed 
to have been unexpectedly detained, and | 
only regarded the visit to the Saxta Luzsa 
as a diversion. 

At six o’clock that night, Jasper and | 
met the Spaniard at the harbour stairs and 
went on board his vessel. We found the 
Santa Luisa to be a very fine ship, and of 
much more pretentious appearance as re- 
garded her fittings than our own English 
trading vessels. We passed an hour or so 
in examining her, and were then pressed 
by Sefior Nunez to enter his cabin and 
enjoy his hospitality. 

I have no very clear recollection of what 
followed. I remember that we ate and 
drank, that the Spaniard was vastly amus- 
ing in his discourse, and that I began to 
feel mighty sleepy. After that I must 
have gone to sleep. 

When I came to my full senses again I 
was lying ina hammock, and I could tell 
from the motion of the ship that we were 
at sea in a good, fresh wind. The Spaniard 
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stood by me, regarding me attentively. | 
started up and addressed him. 

““Sefior Nunez! I have been asleep. 
Where am I? The ship seems to be 
moving!” 

“The ship is moving, Master Salkeld,” 
he answered in his smooth, rich voice. 
‘At this moment she is off the Lincoln- 
shire coast. You have slept for twelve 
hours.” 


CHAPTER. V. 


PHARAOH NANJULIAN AGAIN. 


DO not know to this day how I got out 
of the hammock, but no sooner did | 
hear the Spanish captain utter these words 
than I made haste to go on deck and 
examine the truth of his statement for 
myself. But before I could reach the 
companion I reeled and staggered, and 
should have fallen, if Nunez had not seized 
my arm and supported me. He helped 
me to a seat, and handed me a glass con- 
taining a restorative. 
Aa 
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“You are not well,” he said. ‘‘ But you 
will come round presently.” 

“ Sefior!” Icried, ‘‘ what is the meaning 
of this? Why am I on this ship, and why 
are we at sea? How is it that I am not at 
Scarborough? There has been some treach- 
ery—some foul play!” 

“Nay,” said he, “ be moderate, I entreat 
you, Sefior. Do not let there be any talk 
of treachery. Am I not serving you asa 
friend?” 

‘‘T do not comprehend anything of what 
you say,” I answered. ‘There is some 
mystery here. Again I ask you—why am 
I on board your ship and at sea?” 

“And I ask you, Sefior, where else did 
you expect to be but on board my ship 
and at sea?” 

I stared at the man in amaze and 
wonder. He returned my gaze unflinch- 
ingly, but I felt certain that in his eyes 
there was a cruel mockery of me, and my 
blood seemed to turn cold within me as I 
recognized that I was in the Spaniard’s 
power. But, being now in a desperate 
mood, I strove to be cool and to keep my 
wits about me, 

“| “expected to" Demat Scarborough, 
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Sefior,” I said. ‘Where else? I re- 
member coming aboard your vessel and 
eating and drinking with you, but after 
that I must have fallen asleep. I wake 
and find myself at sea.” 

‘Naturally you do,” said he with a 
smile. ‘Allow me, Master Salkeld, to 
recall to you certain incidents which took 
place last night. You came on board my 
ship with your cousin, Master Stapleton, 
and I offered you my poor hospitality. 
Was that all that took place?” 

“It was,” said I, confidently enough. 

“That is strange,” said he, giving me 
another of his queer looks. ‘I fear you 
have undergone some strange mental 
change in your long sleep. But as I per- 
ceive that you do not understand me, I will 
explain matters to you. Last night, Mas- 
ter Salkeld, as you and your cousin sat at 
meat with me, you explained to me that 
you had committed some great crime 
against the laws of your country, and that it 
was necessary, if you would save your head, 
to leave England at once. I remarked 
that I was about to set sail for the West 
Indies, and should be pleased to take you 


as my passenger, whereupon you and your 
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cousin having consulted together, you paid 
me the passage-money—and here we are.” 

The man told me all this with the utmost 
assurance, his face utterly unmoved and 
his strange eyes inscrutable. It was a lie 
from beginning to end, and I knew it to 
be a lie. Nevertheless, I knew also that | 
was powerless, and | made up my mind to 
act prudently. 

‘“‘Sefior,’ I replied, “as between yeu 
and me, I may as well tell you that I do 
not believe a single word of what you have 
said. There has been treachery—and it 
lies with you and with my rascal cousin, 
Jasper Stapleton. I have committed no 
crime against the laws, and I wish to be 
put ashore at your earliest opportunity.” 

‘“You shall be obeyed, Master Salkeld,” 
he replied, bowing low, but with a mocking 
smile about his lips. 

“Where do you first touch land?” I 
inquired. 

“T have already told you, Master Sal- 
keld. Somewhere in the West Indies.” 

‘But you do not mean to carry me to 
the West Indies?” Iecried> * Why tcoa 
journey of many thousands of miles!” 

“Precisely. Nevertheless, you must 
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undertake it. We touch no land until we 
make Barbadoes or Martinique.” 

I said no more; it was useless. I was 
in the man’s power. Nothing that I could 
say or do would alter his purpose. There 
had been villainy and treachery—and my 
cousin, Jasper Stapleton, had worked it. 
I comprehended everything at that mo- 
ment. I had been lured on board the 
Spanish vessel and subsequently drugged, 
in order that Jasper might rid himself of 
my presence. That was plainly to be seen. 
But what of the future? The West Indies, 
I knew, were thousands of miles away. 
They were in the hands of our hereditary 
enemies, the Spaniards. From them | 
should receive scant mercy or considera- 
tion. I was penniless—for my money had 
disappeared,—and even if | had possessed 
money, what would it have benefited me 
in a savage land like that to which I was 
being carried? I might wait there many a 
long year without meeting with an English 
ship. I turned to the Spaniard. 

“So I am a prisoner, Sefior,—your 
prisoner?” 

“My ship and my goods are at your 
disposal, Sefior,” he replied. 
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“So long as I do not make any de- 
mands upon them, eh?” 

“Say unreasonable demands, Master 
Salkeld. Asa matter of fact you are free 
to walk or stand, sit or lie, wake or sleep, 
as you please. I entertain you as I best 
can until we touch land—and then you go 
your own way. You have made a contract 
with me, you have paid your money, and 
now I have nothing to do but carry out 
my share of the bargain.” 

“And that is—?” 

‘To take you to the West Indies.” 

“Very good, Sefior. Now we under- 
stand each other. You will perhaps not 
object to my telling you, that when I next 
meet my cousin, Master Jasper Stapleton, 
I will break his head for his share in this 
foul conspiracy.” 

“T do not object in the least, Master 
Salkeld. But you do well to say, when you 
next meet him.” 

PW iy: SOe Senor. 

‘Because it is so highly improbable. 
Indeed, you will never be so near England 
again as you are at this moment.” 

I looked through the port, and saw the 
long, flat Lincolnshire coast. The day was 
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dull and heavy, and the land was little more 
than a gray bank, but it meant much to me. 
I was being carried away from all that | 
loved, from my sweetheart, my uncle, my 
friends, from everything that had grown a 
part of my daily life. And I was going— 
where? That I knew not. Not to the West 
Indies—no, I was sure of that. Captain 
Manuel Nunez was an accomplished liar in 
everything, and I felt sure that he had 
another lie in reserve yet. At the thought 
of him and of Jasper’s villainy the blood 
boiled in my veins, and tears of rage and 
despair gathered in my eyes. But what 
was the use of anger or sorrow? I was 
powerless. 

I now made up my mind to show a good 
face to all these troubles and difficulties, 
and, therefore, I strove to be as much at 
my ease as was possible under the circum- 
stances. I walked the decks, talked with 
such of the men as knew a word or two of 
English, and cultivated as much of the 
captain’s acquaintance as my aversion to 
his wickedness would permit. I learnt the 
names of masts, sheets, stays, and sprits, 
and picked up other information of seafar- 
ing matters, thinking that it might some day 
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be useful to me. I am bound to say that 
Sefior Manuel Nunez was very courteous 
towards me. But what avails courtesy, 
when the courteous man is only waiting 
his time to injure you? 

We had been at sea something like 
three weeks, and had passed Ushant four 
days previously when, sailing south-by- 
west, we were overtaken by a gale and had 
to run before it with bare poles. Upon the 
second morning, our look-out, gazing across 
a stormy sea, cried that he saw a man 
clinging to a piece of wreckage on the lee 
bow, and presently all those on deck were 
conscious of the same sight. The man was 
drifting and tossing half a mile away, and 
had seen us, for he was making frantic 
efforts to attract our notice. I was some- 
what surprised when Captain Nunez took 
steps to rescue him, for it would have fitted 
in with my notion of his character if he had 
suffered the wretch to remain unaided. 
However, he sent off a boat, which event- 
ually brought away the man from his piece 
of wreckage, and had hard work to make 
the ship again, for the sea was running 
hard and high. The rescued man crouched 
in the stern, hiding his head in his hands, 
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so that I did not see his face until he came 
aboard. Then it seemed familiar, but I 
could not bethink me where I had seen it 
before. 

“And who art thou, friend?” asked 
Nunez. 

“A mariner of Plymouth, good sir,” an- 
swered the man, “and sole survivor of the 
ship Hawthorn. Lost she is, and all hands, 
save only me.” 

Then I suddenly recognized him. It 
was the Cornish sailor, Pharaoh Nanjulian. 
So the sea had given me a friend in need. 


CHAPTERLVE 


SCHEMES AND STRATAGEMS. 


WAS not minded to let Captain Nunez ~ 
and the crew—every man of which was 
either Spaniard or Portugee—see that I 
had any knowledge of the man whom they 
had rescued, and therefore I presently went 
below and kept out of the way for a while. 
Somehow I felt a considerable sense of 
gratification at the thought of the Cornish- 
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man’s presence on board. He seemed to 
me a man of resource and of courage, and 
I no sooner set eyes on him in this remark- 
able fashion, than I began to think how he 
might aid me in making my escape from 
my present position. 

After a time Nunez came down into the 
cabin where I sat, and began to talk with 
me. 

“We have fallen in with a countryman 
of yours, Master Salkeld,” said he, regard- 
ing me closely, as if he wished to see how 
I took the news. 

“Indeed!” said I. “The man just come 
aboard?” 

“Thesame. A native of Cornwall, with 
an outlandish name, and an appetite as 
large as his body, judging by the way he 
eats.” 

‘He is no doubt hungry, Sefior,” I said. 
‘Perhaps he has been tossing about for a 
while.” 

“A day and a night. One -additional 
mouth, Master Salkeld, is what I did not 
bargain for.” 

“But you would not have allowed the 
man to drift away to starvation and 


death?” I said. 
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“ His life was no concern of mine, Master 
Salkeld. But I can make him useful; 
therefore he was worth saving. I shall 
enroll him as one of my crew, and carry 
him to the Indies.” 

“ And then?” 

“Then he will go ashore with you, 
unless he prefers to go back with me to 
Cadiz—which he probably will not do.” 

He left me then, and I sat wondering 
what he meant by saying that the English 
sailor would probably not care to go back 
to Spain with him. There seemed some- 
thing sinister in his meaning. But I gave 
over thinking about it, for I was by that 
time firmly convinced that Captain Manuel 
Nunez was a thorough-paced scoundrel, 
and well fitted to undertake all manner of 
villainy, despite his polished manners and 
fine words. Also, I was certain that there 
_ was in store for me some unpleasant and 
possibly terrible fate, which I was power- 
less to avoid and which was certain to 
come. Therefore I had resigned myself 
to my conditions, and only hoped to show 
myself a true Englishman when my time 
of trouble came. 

Nevertheless, many a sad hour and day 
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did I spend, looking across the great wild 
waste of gray water and wondering what 
they were doing at Beechcot. In my sad 
thoughts and in my dreams I could see the 
little hamlet nestling against the purple 
Wold; the brown leaves piled high about 
the shivering hedgerows; the autumn sun- 
light shining over the close-cropped fields; 
and in the manor-house the good knight, 
my uncle, seated by his wood-fire, wonder- 
ing what had become of me. Also I could 
see the old vicarage and the vicar, good 
Master Timotheus, thumbing his well-loved 
folios, andoccasionally pushing his spectacles 
from his nose to look round and inquire 
whether there was yet news of the boy 
Humphrey. But more than these, I saw 
my sweetheart’s face, sad and weary with 
fear, and her eyes seemed as if they looked 
for something and were unsatisfied. And 
then would come worse thoughts—thoughts 
of Jasper and his villainy, and of what 
it might have prompted him to in the 
way of lies. He would carry home a 
straight and an ingenious tale—I was very 
sure of that. He would tell them I was 
drowned or kidnapped, and nobody would 
doubt his story. That was the worst 
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thought of all—that my dear ones should 
be thinking of me as one dead while | 
was simply a prisoner, being carried I knew 
not where, nor to what fate. 

On the evening of the second day after 
the Cornish sailor came aboard, the weather 
having moderated and the ship making 
good progress, I was leaning over the port 
bulwarks moodily gazing at the sea, when | 
felt a touch on my hand. Looking round, 
I saw the Englishman engaged in coiling a 
rope close to me. He continued his task 
and spoke in a low voice. 

““T recognized you, master,” said he. 
“JT looked through the skylight last night 
as you talked with the captain, and I knew 
you again. I know not how you came 
here, nor why, but it is strange company 
for a young English gentleman.” 

‘““T was trapped on board,” I said. 

“T thought so,” he responded. ‘“ But 
speak low, master, and take no heed of me. 
We can converse while I work, but it will 
not do for us to be seen talking too much. 
The less we are noticed together the better 
for our necks. How came. you here, 
master? I had no thought of seeing you 
in such company.” 
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I told him as briefly as possible while he 
continued to coil the rope. 

“Ay,” said he, when I had finished 
my story, “I expected something of that 
sort. Well, I am now glad that the old 
Flawthorn left me swimming, though sorry 
enough that all her merry men are gone 
down below. But what! death must come. 
Now, young master, what can we do? | 
swore a solemn oath when your good uncle 
befriended me that I would serve you. 
This is the time. What can I do?” 

‘wMlasy said I, “| know not.” 

“Do you know whither we are bound?” 
he asked. 

“The Captain says to the West Indies. 
But I do not know if that be true or false.” 

“More likely to be false than true, 
master. Now then, hearken to me, young 
sir. I have seen a deal of life, and have 
been a mariner this thirty year or more. 
We must use our wits. Can you, do you 
think, find out what our destination really 
is?” 

“T am afraid not,” I replied. ‘ Nunez 
will not tell me more than he has already 
told me.” 

“True,” said he; “true—you will get 
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naught out of him. But I have a better 
chance. I can talk to the men—well it is 
that I know their lingo sufficiently for that. 
But nay, I will not talk to them, I will 
listen instead. They do not know that I 
understand Spanish. There are three of 
them speak broken English—they shall do 
the talking. I will keep my ears open for 
their Spanish—peradventure | shall hear 
something worth my trouble. You see, 
master, if we only know where we are 
going, and what we have to expect when 
we get there, we shall be in a much better 
position than we are now. For now we 
are as men that walk in a fog, not knowing 
where the next step will take them.” 

““T will do whatever you wish,” said I. 

“Then be careful not to have over-much 
converse with me, master. Yon Nunez 
has the eye of a hawk and the stealth of a 
viper, and if he does but suspect that you 
and I are in treaty together, he will throw 
me overboard with a dagger wound under 
my shoulder-blade.” 

“ How shall we hold converse, then?” 

“As we are now doing. If I have 
aught to tell you I will give you a sign 
when you are near me. A wink, or a nod, 
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or a cough—either will do. And what I 
have to say I will say quickly, so that 
whoever watches us will think we do no 
more than pass the time of day.” 

So for that time we parted, and during 
the next few days I watched for Pharaoh 
Nanjulian’s sign eagerly, and was sadly 
disappointed when I received it not. In- 
deed, for nearly a week he took no notice 
of me whatever, giving me not even.a sign 
of recognition as I passed him on deck, so 
that Nunez was minded to remark upon 
his indifference. 

“Your countryman seems but a surly 
dog,” said he. ‘I should have thought he 
would have sought your company, Master 
Salkeld, but he seems to care no more for 
it than for that of the ship’s dog.” 

“He is a Cornishman and a sailor, and 
I am a Yorkshireman and a gentleman,” 
said I. ‘In England we should not 
associate one with the other, so wherefore 
should we here?” 

“Nay, true, unless that you are com- 
panions in adversity, and that makes strange 
bed-fellows,” said he. ‘“ But you English 
are not given to talking.” 


I hoped that he really thought so, and 
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that he had no idea of the thoughts within 
me. I was ready enough to talk when 
Pharaoh Nanjulian gave the signal. 

It came at last as he stood at the wheel 
one night, and I stood near, apparently 
idling away my time. 

‘‘ Now, master,” said he, “continue look- 
ing over the side and I will talk. I have 
found out where we are going.” 

“Well?” I said, eager enough for his 
news. 

“We are bound for Vera Cruz, master.” 

‘““Where is that? In the West Indies?” 

“Jt isa port of Mexico, master, and in 
the possession of the Spaniards, who are 
‘devils in human shape.” 

“And what will they do with us there?” 

“That I have also found out. It seems 
that your good cousin, Master Stapleton, 
did make a bargain with this noble Spanish 
gentleman, Captain Nunez, for getting you 
out of the way. The bo’s’n, Pedro, says 
that your cousin suggested that Nunez 
should sail you out to sea, and then knock 
you on the head and heave you overboard. 
But Nunez would have none of that, and 
decided that he would carry you with him 
to Vera Cruz.” 
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“And what will befall me at Vera 
Cruz?” 

“He, being a pious man, will hand you 
over to the Holy Office.” 

“To the Holy Office! You mean the 
Inquisitors? And they—” 

“They will burn you for a Lutheran 
dog, master.” 

We were both silent for a while. I was 
thinking of naught but the fiendish cruelty 
which existed in such a man as Manuel 
Nunez. Presently I thought of Pharaoh 
Nanjulian. 

“And yourself?” I said. ‘ What will he 
do with you?” 

‘‘T am to share your fate, master. Sefior 
Nunez is a good and pious son of Mother 
Church, and he will wipe out a score or 
two of sins by presenting the stake with 
two English heretics.” 

After that I thought again for a time. 

“* Phafaoh;”’ I said at: last, “we ‘AWwill 
not die very willingly. I havea good deal 
to live for. There is my sweetheart and 
my uncle to go back to, and also I have an 
account to settle with Jasper Stapleton. I 
will make an effort to do all this before my 
time comes.” 
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“J am with you, master,” said he. 

“Have you thought of anything?” I 
asked. 

“Nothing, but that we must escape,” he 
answered, 

“Could we manage that after the ship 
reaches Vera Cruz?” 

‘No, for asurety. We shall be watched 
as cats watch mice. If we ever set foot 
on a quay-side in that accursed port, master, 
we are dead men. God help us! I know 
what the mercies of these Spaniards are. 
I stood in the city of Mexico and saw two 
Englishmen burnt. That was ten years 
ago. But more of that anon. Let us see 
to the present. We are dead men, I say, 
if we set foot in Vera Cruz, or any port of 
that cruel region.” 

“Then there is but one thing for us,” I 
said. 

“ And that, master?” 

‘““We must leave this ship before she 
drops anchor.” 

“That is a good notion,” said he, ‘a 
right good notion; but the thirig is, how to 
do it22 

“Could we not take one of the boats 


some night, and get away in it?” 
(21 45) E 
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“Aye, but there are many things to con- 
sider. We should have to victual it, and 
then we might run short, for we should 
have no compass, and no notion, or very 
little, of our direction. We might starve 
to death, or die of thirst.” 

‘“T had as soon die of thirst or hunger, 
as of fire and torture.” 

“Marry, and so would IJ. Yea, it were 
better to die here on the wide ocean than 
in the imarket-place of Mexico or Vera 
Cruz. 

“Let us try it, Pharaoh. Devise some 
plan. I will not fail to help if I can be of 
any use.” 

“T will think,” he said; “I will think till 
I find a means of escape. I reckon that 
we have still a month before us. It shall 
go hard if our English brains cannot devise 
some method whereby we may outwit these 
Spanish devils.” 

So we began to plot and plan, spurred 
on by the knowledge of what awaited us in 
Mexico. 
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CHariek. Vi1. 


WE ESCAPE THE SPANIARDS. 


OW that I knew his real sentiments 
towards me, it was very difficult to 
preserve my composure and indifference in 
the presence of Captain Manuel Nunez. As 
I sat at table with him, or talked with him 
on deck or in his cabin, I had hard work to 
keep from telling him my real thoughts of 
his wicked nature. Nay, sometimes I was 
sore put to it to keep my hands from his 
throat. Nothing would have pleased me 
better than to find either him or my cousin 
Jasper in some lonely spot where no odds 
could have favoured them or me. Then 
my wrongs should have received full ven- 
geance, and none would have blamed me 
for meting it out to these two villains. 
Judge how hard it was for me to have to 
associate, week after week, with one of the 
men who had so deeply wronged me, and, 
moreover, to have to preserve towards him 
a certain degree of cordiality. Try as | 
would, however, I could not give Nunez as 
much in the way of politeness as Nunez 
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gave me. My manners were surly at the 
best, and I had much ado to preserve them 
at all. 

Getting in the way of fair winds, we 
sighted the Bahamas, and passed the north- 
west coast of Cuba somewhere about the 
beginning of December. We were then 
some five hundred miles from Vera Cruz, 
but it was not until Christmas week that we 
bore down upon the Mexican coast. It 
was, I think, on Christmas morning that | 
first saw the shores of that beautiful land, 
whose natural loveliness served but to make 
more evident the horrible cruelties of the 
men who had seized and possessed it. 
Fair and wonderful it was as the mists 
lifted under the sun’s warmth to see the 
giant peak of Orizaba lifting its head, snow- 
white and awful, into the clear air, while 
full seventeen thousand feet below it the 
land lay dim and indistinct, nothing more 
than a bank of gray cloud. 

“You would think a country with such a 
mountain as that would be a place of much 
delight, master, would you not?” said Pha- 
raoh Nanjulian, pointing to the great white 
peak. ‘It looks fair and innocent enough, 
but it is a very devil’s land, this Mexico, 
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since the Spaniards overran it; and yonder 
peak is an emblem of nothing in it, except 
it be the innocence of those who are mur- 
dered in God’s name.” 

‘“What mountain is that?” I inquired. 

“Orizaba, master. It lies some sixty 
miles beyond Vera Cruz, and is of a 
height scarcely credible to us Englishmen. 
God be thanked that there is so little wind 
to-day! With a fair breeze we should 
have been in port ere nightfall. As it is, 
we must take our chance to-night, master, 
or fall into the hands of the Inquisition.” 

“Tam ready for aught,” said I. “ But 
have you thought of a plan?” 

“‘ Aye, trust me for that. Marry! I have 
thought of naught else since we came 
through the Bahamas. Certainly our 
chances are exceeding small, for we must 
needs land in a country that is infested 
with our enemies, but we will do our 
best.” 

“Tell me your plan, Pharaoh.” 

-“° Tis simplicity itself, master. To-night 
it is my watch. When the captain is asleep 
in his cabin, do you come on deck and go 
aft. You will find a boat alongside, and 
into it you must contrive to get as you 
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best can. Hide yourself there so that no 
one can see you from the deck. When 
the watch is changed, instead of going 
forward I shall make for the boat. No 
one will see me, I promise you. When I 
am with you we shall cut the boat adrift 
and let the vessel outsail us. Then we 
must make for the coast in the direction of 
Tuxtla. We shall know which way to 
steer because of the volcano. But after 
that—why, I know not what we shall do.” 

‘Have you no plan?” 

“Marry, I have ideas. We might go 
across country to Acapulco, hoping to find 
there an English ship; but ’tis a long and 
weary way, and what with Indians and 
wild beasts I fear me we should never get 
there. Howbeit let us tackle one danger 
at a time.” 

Being then called to dinner I went below, 
and was perforce once more obliged to sit. 
at meat with my jailer, who, now that his 
charge of me was coming to an end, was 
more polite than ever, and treated me with 
exceeding great courtesy. 

“You have been on deck, Master Sal- 
keld,” said he, “and have doubtless per- 
ceived that we are in sight of land.” 
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‘‘T have seen the great mountain, Sefior,” 
I answered. 

“True, the land is yet little more than a 
line. Ifthe wind had been fair we should 
have dropped anchor ere midnight. Your 
voyage has been a long one, but I trust you 
have not been inconvenienced.” 

‘Only as a man may be by the loss of 
his liberty, Sefior.” 

“You will soon be free,’ he answered, 
giving me one of his strange, mocking 
smiles. ‘And I trust that when we part 
it will be with a full recognition on your 
side of the way in which I have carried out 
our bargain.” 

“As I do not remember our bargain, 
Sefior, I am afraid that is hardly possible,” 
I made answer. 

“Chut! your memory is certainly at 
fault. However, the facts will probably 
occur to you—lIater.” 

“Part of the bargain, if ] remember your 
first mention of it, Sefior, was that you 
should carry me to the West Indies.” 

“You are right in that,” said he. 

«Are we approaching the West Indies?” 

“The West Indies is a wide term, 
Master Salkeld. We are certainly not 
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approaching the West India islands. We 
are, in fact, off the coast of Mexico, and the 
mountain you see in the distance is the 
famed peak of Orizaba. To-morrow morn- 
ing we shall drop anchor in the port of 
Vera, Cruz. 

“ And what shall I do there, Sefior?” 

He smiled at the question—a mysterious 
smile, which had a grim meaning behind it. 

‘“Who knows, Sefior? There are many 
occupations for a young and active gentle- 
man. 

Now, for the life of me I could not help 
asking him a very pertinent question before 
I left the cabin to return on deck. 

‘‘Sefior,” I said, “seeing that we are 
to part so soon you will perhaps not object 
to giving me some information. How 
much did my cousin, Master Jasper Staple- 
ton, pay you for your share in this mat- 
ten? 

He gave me a curious glance out of his 
eye corners. 

“The amount of your passage-money, 
Master Salkeld, was two hundred English 
guineas. I hope you consider the poor 
accommodation which I have been able to 
give you in accordance with that sum,” 
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“| have no fault to find with the accom- 
modation, Sefior,” I replied. ‘So far as 
the bodily comfort of your prisoner was 
concerned you have proved yourself a good 
jailer.” 

“Tet us hope you will never find a 
worse, Master Salkeld,” he answered, with 
another mocking smile. “ But, indeed, you 
wrong me in speaking of me as a jailer. 
Say rather a kind and considerate host.” 

I repressed the words which lay on the 
tip of my tongue ready to fling at him, and 
went on deck. The wind was still against 
us, and the ship made little progress, for 
which both Pharaoh and I were devoutly 
thankful, neither of us being minded to 
make Vera Cruz ere night fell. Certainly 
there was little to choose between the two 
courses open to us. If we were handed 
over to the Inquisitors by Nunez, we 
should certainly be burned at the stake, 
or, at any rate, racked, tortured, and 
turned over to a slave-master. If we 
reached shore we should have to undergo 
many privations and face all manner of 
perils, with every probability of ultimately 
falling into the hands of the Spaniards 
once more. Indeed, so certain did it seem 
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that we should eventually meet our fate at 
the stake, or the rack, that more than once 
I doubted whether it was worth our while 
to attempt an escape. 

But life is sweet, however dark its pros- 
pects may be, and a true man will always 
fight for it, though the odds against him 
are great. And, moreover, when a man 
knows what manner of death it is that 
awaits him, he will make the most desper- 
ate efforts to escape it, if it be such a death 
as that intended for us by the Spaniards. 
Now, although I had lived in such an out- 
of-the-way part of England, I had heard 
many a fearful story of the wrongs and 
cruelties practised by the Inquisitors in 
Mexico. Tales came across the wide 
ocean of rackings and tormentings and 
burnings, of men given over to slavery, 
wearing their San-benitos for many a 
weary year, and perhaps dying of torture 
in the end. We would do something to. 
escape a fate like that, God helping us! 

Late that night Captain Nunez stood by 
my side on deck. The wind now blew 
from the north-west, and the ship was 
making headway towards land. To the 
south-east, through the darkness, glimmered 
the volcanic fire of Tuxtla, but the giant 
peak of Orizaba had disappeared. 
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“To-morrow at sunrise, Master Salkeld, 
we shall be in the port of Vera Cruz,” said 
Nunez. “I have some friends there to 
whom I will give you an introduction. Till 
then, Sefior, sleep well.” 

He smiled at me in the dim lanthorn 
light and went below. I remained pacing 
the deck for another hour. Once or twice 
I looked over the side and saw the boat 
swinging below our stern. Now, the poop 
of the Spanish ship was of a more than usual 
height, and I foresaw that I should have 
some difficulty in getting into the boat, and 
run a fair chance of drowning. Better 
drown, | thought, than burn; and so after 
a time, the deck being quiet, I climbed over 
the side and managed to drop into the boat, 
where I made haste to hide myself as | 
best could. 

It was some two hours after that when 
Pharaoh Nanjulian joined me, and im- 
mediately cut us adrift. 

The ship seemed to glide away from us 
into the darkness. 
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CHART ER ev ibn 


AN UNKNOWN LAND. 


OW, although we were adrift in a peril- 
ous sea, and had no hope of making 
land, save in a wild and savage country, 
where there was more hope of mercy from 
the Indians than from the civilized Span- 
iards, I was yet so thankful to find myself 
free of the ship and of Sefior Manuel 
Nunez, that for some moments I could 
scarcely believe in my freedom. 

“TJ could swear that I am but dreaming 
and shall presently awake to find myself a 
prisoner,” I said to Pharaoh, who was busily 
engaged in examining the boat. 

“Tis no dream, master,” said he. ‘ This 
is a very stern reality, as you shall quickly 
find. Nor is ita time for dreaming. If we 
mean to come out of this adventure with 
whole skins, we shall have to acquit our- 
selves like true men.” 

“T am ready,” said I. ‘Tell me what 
to do, and I will do it.” 

‘Well said,” he answered approvingly. 
“But I could see from the outset that you 
had the true spirit in you. You are a 
Yorkshireman, master, and I am a sea-dog 
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of Cornwall; but, marry, we are both Eng- 
lishmen, and we will come out of this 
scrape yet. ‘Tis not the worst I have 
been in—but more of that anon. Now 
to begin with, we will discuss our present 
situation, and then, having determined our 
course of action, we will put it into execu- 
tion.” 

So we talked things over, and eventually 
came to these conclusions. We were, so 
far as Pharaoh could reckon, about ten 
miles from land, and we must reach the 
coast during the night if we wished to 
escape observation. That accomplished, 
we must strike across country for Acapulco, 
where it was possible we might meet with 
an English ship. The distance was some 
three hundred miles in a bee-line, and the 
character of the country rough; but that 
mattered little, for we should of necessity 
be obliged to keep away from the roads 
and bridges. There was no considerable 
town on our way, save Oaxaca, and that we 
must leave to our left. If we fell in with 
Spaniards we were lost men, for they 
would certainly carry us to Vera Cruz or to 
Mexico, and there hand us over to the In- 
quisitors. As for wild beasts and Indians, 
we must take our chance, trusting in God’s 
mercy for protection and help. 
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We now examined the boat, which was 
but a small craft that had been unstrung 
the day before, in order that the ship's car- 
penter might examine some fancied defect 
in the rudder. Fortunately a pair of oars 
had been left in her, and these Pharaoh now 
took in hand, bidding me steer for the vol- 
canic flame, which played over the peak of 
Tuxtla, immediately before us. 

“T can pull ten miles in this sea,” said he, 
“and I warrant you have had little experi- 
ence in that line, master. Now, you see 
that the wind had drifted us due south 
until to-night, and therefore Nunez has 
come some five-and-thirty miles out of his 
course for Vera Cruz. He will now beat 
up along the coast, heading north and west, 
and so if we steer south-by-east he will 
have hard work to catch us when he finds 
that we are gone, as he will ere morning. 
And now to work.” 

Thereupon he fell to the oars, and with 
such good-will, that the light craft, her nose 
kept towards the volcanic fire, began to 
shoot through the regular swell of the placid 
ocean at a comfortable rate. Hour after 
hour he toiled, and would hear naught of 
my relieving him, though his throat grew 
dry with thirst and his arms ached. Gradu- 
ally the coast loomed higher and higher 
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through the gloom, and at length Pharaoh 
pulled in his oars, and stood up in the bow 
to look around him. 

“When I was off this coast ten years 
ago,’ said he, “I remember a spot here- 
abouts where a boat might land with safety 
and ease. We will lie quiet till the light 
comes, master, and then attempt a landing.” 

‘But suppose Nunez should see us?” 

‘“He could not catch us ere we land if 
he did, unless by some strange chance he 
has gotten to the east of us—and that’s not 
possible,” said Pharaoh. ‘I reckon that 
by this time he is twenty miles to westward 
of us, and therefore we are well out of his 
reach.* 

So we hove-to until the morning began 
to break, when, spying a convenient creek, 
we ran the boat ashore, and so set foot on 
Mexican soil, wondering what was to befall 
us next. 

Now, to me, who had never seen aught 
of any land save England, these new sur- 
roundings were exceeding strange and 
wonderful. Although it was yet but a 
half-light all round us on shore, the giant 
peak of Orizaba, rising high and magnifi- 
cent across the land to the north-west, was 
already blazing in the saffron-coloured tints 
of early morning, while directly above us 
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the lower heights of Tuxtla also reflected 
the rays of the rising sun. Once away 
from the shore the vegetation surprised 
and delighted me exceedingly. Great 
trees, such as I had never seen or heard 
of, sprang from the rocks and towered 
above us like gigantic ferns; the under- 
growth was thick and luxurious, and the 
grass under foot was soft and heavy 
as velvet. Also, though it was winter, 
there were flowers and plants blossoming 
in the open such as never blossom in our 
English glass-houses, so that altogether | 
was amazed at the richness and prodigality 
of the land, and said so to my companion. 

‘Aye, said he, “tis indeed a fain tana: 
master, and would be very well if these 
murderous Spaniards had left it alone. As 
it is, they have simply turned it into a pan- 
demonium, such as all lands, fair or foul, 
become when men go a-lusting for gold 
and treasure. Yea, not even the Indians, 
with all their heathenish practices, were 
half so cruel as these Spaniards with their 
racks and thumb-screws, their stakes and 
daggers. And therefore the more reason 
why we should avoid them.” 

Having somewhat refreshed ourselves 
by a brief rest, and armed ourselves with 
two stout cudgels cut from a neighbouring 
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tree by Pharaoh’s knife, which was the 
only weapon we had, we set forth through 
the woods, he leading the way. By that 
time we were faint with hunger and could 
well have done with a meal, but though 
there were, doubtless, Indian villages close 
at hand we dare enter none of them, and 
so went forward with empty stomachs. In 
the woods, however, we came upon prickly 
pears, which there grow wild, and these we 
essayed to eat; but had great difficulty in 
stripping them of the prickles, which, if 
they enter the tongue, do cause an un- 
pleasantness that is not soon forgot. Our 
hunger growing very keen we sought to 
capture or slay some bird or animal, and 
Pharaoh being accustomed to this sort of 
hunting—for he had known many adven- 
tures,— presently succeeded in knocking 
down a wild turkey, flocks of which bird 
we constantly encountered. We lighted a 
fire by means of his flint and steel, and 
cooked our quarry, and so went forward 
again refreshed by the food, which was 
pleasant enough to hungry men. 

We pressed on for two days through the 
woods, living as we best could upon such 
animals as Pharaoh was able to knock 
down, and on the pears, which were all 
the more aggravating to our hunger be- 
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cause of their sharp spines. During those 
two days we did not come in contact with 
human beings, though we thrice saw parties 
of Indians and had to conceal ourselves 
from them. We followed no path, and if 
we chanced to cross one we immediately 
left it and plunged deeper into the woods. 
By the end of the first day our clothes 
were torn to rags, and hung in strips from 
our backs; by the end of the second our 
shoes had been cut to pieces, and so we 
looked as wretched and lost a couple of 
vagabonds as you ever saw. 

On the evening of the second day we 
came to the verge of the wooded heights, 
and saw before us the wide plain of Orizaba, 
which lay between us and Acapulco, and 
must needs be crossed if we meant to reach 
the Pacific coast. 

“It is here that I see most reason to be 
a-feared,” said Pharaoh, as we halted and 
looked out across the plain. ‘There is 
precious little cover or shelter on this 
plain, and it will be a miracle if we escape 
observation in crossing it. Moreover, 
there are constantly traversing it bodies of 
Spaniards, going to and from Oaxaca and 
Mexico, so that we shall be liable to capture 
at any moment, having nowhere to hide 
ourselves.” 
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“ How would it do to hide ourselves as 
we best can by day, and to go forward by 
night?” said I. 

“°Tis a good notion, master, and we 
will try it,” he answered. ‘But I fear me 
there is little in which we can hide, and as 
for food, I do not see how we are to 
manage. Howbeit, we will not despair 
yet awhile, having managed so far.” 

That night we accordingly made our 
way across the wide and lonely plain, 
having for our guide the constellation 
Virgo, which Pharaoh Nanjulian knew and 
pointed out to me with some learning. 

“Them that go down to the sea in 
ships,” said he, ‘““must needs learn a good 
deal if they would prosper. I have studied 
the heavens somewhat, because more than 
once it has been my lot to find myself at 
sea without a compass, and in a plight like 
that a knowledge of the stars and planets 
is a good thing for a man to have at his 
command. Now, if we do but set our faces 
to yonder constellation we shall keep in a 
straight line for Acapulco—and God send 
we may land there safely!” 

We made fairly good progress across 
the plain, but when morning broke from 
the eastern horizon we were still many a 
long mile from the great terrace of moun- 
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tainous land which divides Mexico from 
Oaxaca and the Pacific coast. Therefore 
we had to cast about us for some shelter. 
This we had great difficulty in securing, 
for the plain at that part was entirely 
barren of shrub or tree, and there was not 
even a water-course at which we could 
slack our parched throats. But coming 
upon a half-ruined hut, which had evidently 
been the home of some Mexican Indian, 
tending his sheep in those wild parts, we 
took refuge in it and lay down to sleep, 
hoping that no one passing that way would 
feel curious enough to stop and examine 
our shelter. 

This sort of life continued to be our lot 
for another day and night, during which 
we had scarcely anything in the way of 
food, and also suffered severely from thirst. 
And what with this, and with our fear of 
meeting Indians or Spaniards materially 
increased, our condition was by no means 
a happy one. But we still continued to 
hope, and to cheer each other onward, 
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CHAPTER -1X, 


AN ADVENTURE OF SOME IMPORTANCE. 


E travelled in this fashion, sleeping in 
the daytime and pressing forward 
during ‘the night, until the sixth day after 
our departure from the ship. By that time 
we were both considerably changed in 
health and appearance. Our clothes were 
torn to rags, our feet and arms were torn 
and bleeding, and our vagabond air increased 
with every mile we covered. Of our looks, 
however, we thought nothing; but we were 
perforce obliged to think a good deal of our 
unfortunate stomachs, which had not been 
either filled or reasonably satisfied since 
we set foot in those regions. Hunger and 
privation, in short, were doing their work 
upon us, and we were doubtful if we should 
manage to hold out until we had crossed 
the country and made Acapulco. 

Towards evening of the sixth day of 
our travels, we were lying asleep in a 
little gully formed by the descent of a 
mountain stream into the plain which we 
were then quitting. We had arrived at 
this spot early that morning, and finding 
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sweet and fresh water there had drunk 
heartily of it and lain down to sleep ina 
sheltered spot. We were both well-nigh 
exhausted that morning, and our hunger 
was exceeding fierce; but sharp-set as we 
were our limbs refused to carry us on any 
foraging expedition, and therefore we sank 
to sleep, and slept despite our hunger and 
danger. It was well towards evening when 
I suddenly: awoke. I know not what it 
was that made me open my eyes so sud- 
denly, but there flashed through my mind 
at that moment a notion that we were 
being watched. It was a strange feeling, 
and one that occasioned me considerable 
discomposure, not to say fright, and it 
seemed to enter my brain with the same 
ray of sunlight that lifted my eyelids. And 
so strong was this feeling, that I experi- 
enced no surprise or astonishment when 
I saw two eyes looking straight into mine 
from over the top of a rock which rose 
immediately in front. 

Nevertheless it was a hideous and fear- 
ful sight that I looked upon. The eyes 
shone, not out of a human face foul or fair, 
but out of the slits in a black cowl, drawn 
so tightly over its wearers head that 
nothing of him was to be seen from fore- 
head to chin. There was this horrible 
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black thing, a blot upon the bright sunlit 
sky behind, peeping at me from over the 
rock, and out of its eye-holes gleamed two 
eyes, as keen and bright as those of a wild 
animal. If I had not just then been 
parched with thirst I should have screamed 
in my terror. As it was, 1 gave a feeble 
cry, and the black head instantly vanished. 
I leapt to my feet and ran forward to the 
rock. Below it the ground was broken 
and rocky, and at a few yards’ distance was 
a belt of wood which stretched down to 
the plain. I fancied I could see a black 
robe disappearing amongst the trees, but 
though I waited a few moments I saw no 
further signs of a human being. 

I returned to Pharaoh Nanjulian and 
woke him up. He was sound asleep when 
I touched him, but started to his feet as 
soon as I laid my hand on his shoulder. 

“What is it, master?” he asked, scanning 
my face narrowly, as if he saw some sign of 
disturbance there. ‘‘ You look alarmed.” 

‘‘T have seen a man watching us.” 

“What kind of man? Where has he 
gone?” 

“Nay, that I know not. When I opened 
my eyes just now they fell full upon 
him. He stood behind that rock, peering 
over it at me. I saw naught of him but 
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his head, and that was hidden in a black 
cowl with eye-slits, through which his eyes 
gleamed like fire.” 

Pharaoh shook his head. 

‘’Tis a Familiar,” said he. ‘One of 
those accursed fanatics, master, that dog 
and pry after honest men like sleuth-hounds, 
and leave them not until the flame licks 
their bodies. This is bad news, i’ faith. 
Which way went he?” 

I told him that I thought I had seen a 
black robe vanishing amongst the trees 
below, but could not be certain. At that 
he seized his staff and went down the slope 
himself, examining all the likely places in 
which a man might have concealed himself. 
But he found naught, and so came back to 
me, shaking his head. 

“You are sure you were not dreaming?” 
he asked. ‘‘ Men dream of strange things 
when hunger is on them.” 

“How could I dream of what I never 
saw in my life?” said I. 

“You mean the black hood, master? 
Alas! I have seen it, and so has many a 
good man, to his sorrow. Those accursed 
fanatics! They creep about in God’s 
blessed sunlight like reptiles. You should 
see them walk the streets. Close to the 
walls they go, their hands meekly folded, 
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their cowled heads bent to the ground, and 
yet their eyes note everything. God is on 
their lips—yea, but the devil is in their 
hearts.” 

‘““What shall we do, Pharaoh?” I asked 
him. 

‘““Marry, all we can do is to leave this 
spot and push forward up the mountains. 
There are yet two hours of daylight, but 
we must chance that. If we can escape 
this fellow until the darkness sets in, we 
may yet give him the slip altogether.” 

So we set out once more, our bodies 
refreshed by our long sleep, but the hun- 
ger still fiercely gnawing within us. We 
were driven to plucking the prickly pears 
again, troublesome as was the peeling of 
them, for we could eat them as we walked, 
whereas if we had gone a-hunting for wild 
turkeys or rabbits we should have had to 
light a fire, and that would have attracted 
attention to our whereabouts. However, 
we were successful in knocking down one 
or two birds, and these we took along with 
us, intending to cook them as soon as we 
considered ourselves in safety. 

As night fell we emerged from the 
wooded slope up which we had painfully 
travelled, and found ourselves on a good 
road, evidently much used for traffic. 
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“This must be the highway that leads 
from Oaxaca to Vera Cruz,” said Pharaoh, 
looking out upon it from a sheltering tree; 
“and lo! yonder is a post-house. We 
must bide awhile where we are or we shall 
beiseent 

So we sat down amongst the under- 
growth, which was there thick and luxuri- 
ous, aS it was in every wood we had yet 
crossed, and served to conceal us very well 
from observation. More than once, as we 
stayed there, we heard the voices of people 
passing along the highroad above, and we 
judged from that, that if we ventured to 
show ourselves upon it before nightfall we 
should certainly be seen and_ stopped. 
Therefore, apart from our usual hunger and 
discomfort, we were very well content to 
remain hidden until such time as the coast 
cleared. 

Now about dark, and just as we were 
making up our minds to a fresh start, and 
wondering how we should fare in the moun- 
tainous range which we had yet to cross, 
there arose not far away along the highroad 
a chorus of shouts and screams of such ex- 
ceeding bitterness, that we felt sure murder 
was being done. We leapt to our feet and 
advanced to the edge of the highway, but 
feared to go further lest we should be seen. 
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“Tis some footpad affray,” said Pharaoh, 
“and none of our business.” 

But just then came still shriller cries of 
entreaty for help, and they were so pleading 
and full of agony, that we both leapt into 
the road with one accord. 

“That isa woman’s voice,” said Pharaoh. 
‘““We must needs go to her assistance, come 
what will. Have your staff in readiness, 
master, and if there is need, strike hard.” 

We ran swiftly down the road for some 
fifty yards, and then, turning a sharp corner, 
came suddenly upon the cause of the dis- 
turbance. In the middle of the highway 
stood a coach, drawn by two mules, and on 
either side of it were two tall fellows of fe- 
rocious aspect, striving to drag from it the 
occupants, who screamed for help without 
ceasing. There was no driver or servant 
visible: the rogues had doubtless escaped 
to the woods at the first sign of danger. 

“Take the two on the left,” said 
Pharaoh, ‘“‘and get in the first blow, master. 
Look out for their daggers.” 

Now, I had never been engaged in a 
fight since the days when Jasper and | 
occasionally came to fisticuffs with the 
village boys at Beechcot, but I felt my 
blood warm at the notion of combat, and so 
I sprang in between the two desperadoes 
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who were busy at the left side of the coach, 
and laid my staff about their ears with 
hearty good-will. They were trying to 
drag an old man from the coach when we 
came up, and were threatening him with 
what I took to be the most horrible of 
curses. I hit one of them fair and square 
on the shoulder before he knew of my 
presence, and he immediately turned and 
fled, howling like a beaten dog. The other 
turned on me with a cruel-looking knife, 
but I knocked it out of his hand with a 
blow that must have broken his wrist, and 
he too fled into the woods with a fearful 
imprecation. Meanwhile, Pharaoh had 
beaten off his men on the other side: one 
was limping along the highway howling 
with pain, and the other lay on the ground 
senseless. We had carried the fight with 
sharp and startling effect. 

Inside the coach sat an old gentleman 
and a young girl, and both were so fright- 
ened, that when we assisted them to alight 
they were nearly speechless, and could only 
sigh and moan. Presently, however, the 
young lady found her tongue, and began to 
pour out an astonishingly rapid flow of 
words to me, none of which I understood, 
a which I took to be expressions of grati- 
tude, 


““THE OTHER TURNED ON HUMPHREY WITH A CRUEL- 
LOOKING KNIFE.” 
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“ Say naught,” whispered Pharaoh in my 
ear, “I will talk to them in their own lingo. 
Do not let them see that we are English.” 

‘“Noble gentlemen,” said the old man, 
presently recovering his speech, “I know 
not how to thank you for this valuable 
assistance. Cavamdba! if you had not ap- 
peared when you did we should certainly 
have had our throats cut. Isabella mza, 
art thou safe? Did those knaves lay finger 
on thee?” 

“They did but seize me by the wrist, 
father,” answered the young lady. ‘ But 
yourself—you are not hurt?” 

“Nay, child, I called too loudly for that. 
But certainly another moment would have 
been our last. Sefior, is yonder villain 
dead?” 

“Nay,” said Pharaoh in his best Spanish, 
“he breathes, Sefior, and will come to 
presently.” 

“T am beholden, deeply beholden to you 
both, gentlemen. JDzos! to think that I 
should be unable to travel on even so 
short a journey with safety! And my own 
servants—where are they, rascals and pol- 
troons that they are. Ho! Pedro, Chispa, 
Antonio! I warrant me the knaves are 
hiding in these woods.” 

This was exactly the truth, for at the 
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old gentleman’s call three serving-men 
came forward from the trees and advanced 
tremblingly towards the coach. At sight 
of them their master flew into a terrible 
rage, and scolded them with a vigour which 
at any other time would have amused me 
highly. 

‘““Cowards and knaves that ye are!” 
quoth he. “A pretty body-guard, indeed. 
What, ye pitiful rogues, did I not fit ye 
all out with pikes and pistols before quitting 
Mexico in case we met with ventures of 
this sort? Oh, ye poltroons, to fly me at 
the first glimpse of danger! And thou, 
Pedro Gomez, my coachman these ten 
years, fie upon thee!” 

“Most noble Sefior,” said the man, 
trembling and bowing, “I did but run to 
find assistance.” 

“Thou liest, knave. Thou didst run 
to save thine own skin. But I will re- 
member ye when we are safe in Oaxaca. 
I will have a convoy of soldiers over these 
mountains, and trust naught to pitiful 
cowards like ye three. Tie me up this 
robber who lies there in the road, and 
fasten him behind the coach. We will see 
justice done on him at Oaxaca.” 

While the men were doing this the old 
gentleman once more talked to Pharaoh, 
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thanking us again, and asking how he 
could reward us. Were we journeying to 
Oaxaca? If so, let us go along with him, 
and he would reward us bounteously for 
our protection, 

““We thank your honour,” said Pharaoh, 
‘“‘but we are two poor shipwrecked mari- 
ners, bound across country to Acapulco, 
where we hope to find ship. But if you 
would give us food and drink we would 
thank you, for in good sooth we are des- 
perately hungered.” 

Now it luckily chanced that the coach 
was well supplied with both the com- 
modities which we desired so earnestly, 
and, therefore, the old gentleman made 
haste to reward us according to Pharaoh’s 
request, so that presently we found our- 
selves with our arms full of meat and 
bread and bottles of wine, our new-found 
friend pressing all upon us with great 
hospitality. Also, he would have us to 
take a purse of money, assuring us that 
we should find it useful, and as we had 
not a penny-piece between us we accepted : 
this offering with thankfulness. 

“J am sorry that ye cannot accompany 
me to Oaxaca,” said he. “I should have 
been glad of the company of two such 
stalwart champions. But know, cadat- 
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levos, that I am devoutly thankful to you, 
and will aid you if ever ye have need of 
me, and it lies in my power.” 

So we thanked him and said farewell for 
that time, and when the coach had gone 
on, taking the wounded prisoner with it, 
we continued our way up the mountains, 
first supping heartily of the food and wine, 
and blessing God for it. 

‘Tis always well to help them that 
need help,” said Pharaoh. “Verily we 
are rewarded for so doing. This meat 
and drink makes a new man of me, mas- 
tems 

And so it did of me, and it was well, for 
previously we had been sorely put to it to 
keep any heart or soul within our starving 


bodies. 


Clie at haw. 
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(sine course that night being of more 
than usual roughness and difficulty, 
we made little headway, and by morning 
we had done no more than reach the height 
of the mountain range over which we were 
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climbing, and which at that point was some 
three or four thousand feet above sea- 
level. Howbeit, we were not disappointed 
with our night’s work, for when the sun 
rose we found ourselves looking out upon 
the wide plain which stretches from those 
mountains to the sea-coast of the Pacific. 
Half our journey was over. 

‘“God send that all may be as well with 
us during this next journey as it has been 
during the last,” said Pharaoh. ‘We 
have prospered exceeding well so far—yea, 
much better than I expected. Only let us 
do as well on our way over yonder plain 
and we shall reach Acapulco in safety.” 

‘But what then?” I asked, not knowing 
what his plans might be. 

“That,” he answered, “is a difficult 
question, master. We shall certainly meet 
with no more love at Acapulco than at 
Vera Cruz, for the Spaniards have still 
some sore memories of the drubbings we 
have given them. But there we may find 
an English ship, for ’tis a convenient port 
for those vessels that come north. Maybe 
we shall have to wait awhile, and lie hidden 
outside the city or on the coast. All that 
we must leave till the time comes. ’Tis 
something that we have come thus far 


without let or hindrance.” 
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And truly he was right there, and we felt 
thankful to God for it. In truth we had 
so far been most mercifully protected, and 
our adventures had abundantly proved to 
us that God is merciful to men who have 
no hope of any mercy or consideration from 
their fellow-creatures. 

We now sought out a convenient resting- 
place, and having found a quiet corner 
amongst the rocks, we sat down there and 
ate another hearty meal from the stores 
given to us by the old Spaniard, after 
which, feeling much refreshed, we lay down 
to sleep in a hopeful state of mind. The 
good food and drink had marvellously 
restored us, giving us new strength in body 
and soul, so that we now hoped where we 
had previously been inclined to despair. 
And so, being impelled to brighter thoughts 
than had filled our hearts for some days, 
we slept more composedly, and had none of 
those evil visions which had disturbed our 
sleep on former occasions. 

Nevertheless evil was awe near to 
us while we slept. 

It was about half-way through the after- 
noon, when I woke with a sudden feeling 
that all was not well. It was not the feel- 
ing which I had experienced the previous 
day, namely, that I was being watched, 
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but a curious sensation of coming ill) How 
it came into my mind I know not: all I 
know is that I suddenly awoke and came 
into possession of all my senses with start- 
ling swiftness, so that while I had been 
sound asleep one moment I was wide 
awake the next, and looking and listening 
with very eager and acute perception. 
Also, my heart was beating hard in my 
breast, as a man’s heart will when he 
suddenly fronts some great danger. And 
then I knew that evil was at hand, and as | 
held up my head and looked round I saw 
it draw near. 

The place in which we lay was a corner 
amongst the rocks on the side of the 
mountain. Before us lay a wide expanse 
of smooth stone, the top of a great rock 
that had its base in the woods _ below. 
Behind us rose a high wall of rock, and 
beyond that was the sun, now sinking 
towards the western horizon. Where we 
lay everything was in deep shadow, but the 
table-like piece of rock in front was bathed 
in brilliant sunlight, and when I woke and 
looked round my eyes fell upon it, and on 
a sight which was like to freeze my heart 
within me. 

Some ridge of rock or mountain high 
above us was outlined on the bright stretch 
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of reflected sunlight at our feet, and on 
this as I looked appeared two shadows— 
the shadows of human beings, standing 
motionless on the ridge, and evidently 
looking out from that commanding position 
across the wide plain that lay far below. 

] recognized one of the shadows instantly. 
It was the figure of a man cloaked in some 
long clinging garment, that enveloped him 
from head to foot. As he turned his head 
I saw the peculiar cowl, with its peaked 
top, which had confronted me the previous 
day. 

The other shadow seemed to be that of 
a naked man, of slender, sinewy limbs, 
who carried a bow, and whose head was 
ornamented with long, waving feathers. 
Now he stood motionless against the sky, 
looking like a figure cut out of stone or 
bronze; now he shaded his eyes with his 
hand, evidently gazing across the plain 
below; now he stooped and seemed to 
examine the ground at his feet. But the 
shadow of the cowled and cloaked figure 
stood statue-like and never moved. 

Now, if you can so exercise your ima- 
gination as to put yourself in my place, you 
will not be slow to recognize the terror 
which came over me at this unexpected 
sight. If I had seen a dozen armed 
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men spring out upon us from the rocks 
I should have cared not. But to see 
these sinister-looking shadows, motionless 
or restless, on the bright patch of sunlight, 
was an awful thing—yea, to this day I do 
often see it in my dreams, and wake sweat- 
ing with fear and horror. 

I leaned over and touched Pharaoh 
lightly. He woke on the instant and sat 
up. 
“Hush!” I whispered, pointing to the 
shadows. “Look there!” 

He lifted his hand to his brow and gazed 
at the shadows with a wonder-struck air. 
Then he seemed to recognize their import, 
and turned to me with a shake of the 
head. 

“Lad,” said he, ““we are about to have 
trouble. °Tis that accursed Familiar. He 
hath tracked us. Said I not that these 
devils in man’s shape are like sleuth- 
hounds?” 

“ But the other, Pharaoh? What is the 
other?” 

“ An Indian, lad. See there, he is stoop- 
ing to examine the ground. They are like 
dogs—they will find a trace where we 
should see naught.” 

“What shall we do?” 

“God help us!—I know not. Once on 
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our track they will hunt us down. See 
there!” 

To the two shadows was suddenly added 
a third, a fourth, a fifth, then a sixth and 
seventh, and presently others until we 
counted twelve. 

“All Indians except the monk,” said 
Pharaoh. ‘He is the huntsman and they 
are his dogs. See, they are separating 
again. Lad, get thy cudgel in readiness. 
’Tis the best weapon we have.” 

We started to our feet and gripped our 
staves firmly. And at the prospect of a 
fight my terror died away. There was no 
ghostly fear about things of flesh and 
blood. You can strike a man, but who 
can strike a shadow?” 

At that moment, over a rock to our left, 
appeared the face of an Indian, scarred and 
painted, a very devil’s face to look at. We 
were seen at last! 


CHAPTERSX: 


CAPTIVE. 


Ae soon as the Indian’s face appeared 
above the rock Pharaoh and I in- 
stinctively moved towards him, whereupon 
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he disappeared again with a sudden sharp 
cry, which was immediately answered from 
above. 

‘““Now we shall have the whole pack 
upon us,” said my companion. 

In this prediction he was right, for 
within a moment the whole body of twelve 
Indians had surrounded us, and stood gaz- 
ing at us with faces in which I looked in 
vain for any sign of compassion at our 
forlorn state. Behind them came _ the 
monk, still clad in his shroud-like cowl, 
and moving with silent steps as if he 
were a ghost rather than a living man. 
But as he drew near to where we stood he 
threw back the hood from his head, and 
then we saw his face for the first time. 

I will describe this man for you, because 
he was not only the most remarkable but 
also the most relentlessly cruel man that I 
have ever come across in my life. As for 
his name, which we learnt ere long, it was 
Bartoloméo de los Rios, and his one aim 
and passion was the hunting, torturing, and 
burning of heretics. He had the faculties 
of a sleuth-hound and the instincts of a 
serpent, and when he had once set his 
heart on hunting a man to his death, it was 
only by God’s mercy that that man es- 
caped, 
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Nevertheless, this man as he stood before 
us, looking steadily upon us from under his 
cowl, did not seem so fearful a monster of 
cruelty as we afterwards knew him to be. 
We saw simply a thin, dark-faced monk, 
whose face was pale as parchment, and 
whose eyes were extraordinarily bright 
and keen. The lines and furrows on his 
brow and cheeks seemed to tell of pain or 
thought, and his tightly-pursed, thin lips 
betokened firmness and resolution. I think 
he could have stood calmly by while his 
own father was being tortured and have 
changed no muscle of his face. Thus he 
was an object of much greater fear than 
the Indians, who were certainly horrible 
enough to frighten anybody that had never 
seen them before. 

We stood gazing at the monk and his 
Indians for a moment ere either of us 
spoke. The Indians seemed to wait in- 
structions from the monk, and looked 
towards him with eager eyes. As for 
Pharaoh and myself, we waited to see what 
would happen. I think we both realized 
that fortune had suddenly deserted us, but 
nevertheless we kept a firm grip on our 
cudgels, and were both resolved to use 
them if necessary. 

The monk spoke. His voice was low, 
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sweet, and gentle—there was naught of 
cruelty in it. 

“Greeting, my children,” said he, ad- 
dressing us. “Be not afraid. There shall 
no harm come to you.” 

“Tt will be ill for the man who threatens 
us with any,” answered Pharaoh in Span- 
ish. ‘We are travellers, and have no 
mind to be disturbed.” 

“You travel by strange paths,” said the 
monk. ‘To what part of the country are 
you going?” 

“To Acapulco,” answered Pharaoh, add- 
ing to me, in English, ‘there is no harm 
in telling him that.” 

“There is a good road from Oaxaca to 
Acapulco,” said the monk. ‘“ Why not 
follow it?” 

“We are minded to take our own way,’ 
said Pharaoh doggedly. 

“You Englishmen are fond of that,” 
observed the monk with a strange smile. 

“Who says we are English?” asked 
Pharaoh,” 

“Your Spanish is proof of that.” 

“| am from Catalonia,” said. Pharaoh: 
‘We do not speak pure Castilian there.” 

“And your companion? Is he, too, 
from Catalonia, or is he dumb?” 

To that Pharaoh answered nothing. 
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The monk turned his bright eyes on 
me. 
“What is your business here?” he said, 
in very good English. “If you cannot 
speak to me in my tongue, I must talk with 
you in yours.” 

“ Answer him,” said Pharaoh. ‘‘ There 
is no use in further concealment.” 

‘‘T see no reason why I should answer 
you, master,” said I, feeling somewhat 
nettled at the man’s peremptory tone. 
“What right have you to stop us in this 
fashion?” 

He smiled again, if that could be called 
a smile which was simply a sudden flash of 
the eyes and a tightening of the thin lips, 
and looked round at his Indians. 

“The right of force,” ‘satd «he quiet: 
“You are two—we are many.” 

“Two Englishmen are worth twenty 
Spanish devils,” said I sulkily. 

“Tf it is to come to fighting,” said Pha- 
_raoh, gripping his cudgel. 

The monk said a word in a low tone. 
The Indians on the instant raised their 
bows and drew the arrows to the full extent 
of the string. The tips pointed dead upon 
us. 

“Englishmen,” said the monk, “look at 
those arrows. Every one of them is tipped 
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with poison. If you move J give the word, 
and those arrows will find a resting-place 
in you. Let them but touch your arms, 
your shoulders, inflicting but a scratch, in 
a few seconds you will be as one that is 
paralysed, in a few minutes you will lie 
dead.” 

The man’s words were gentle enough, 
but somehow his low, sweet voice made my 
blood run cold. Why did cruelty veil itself 
in such a honeyed tone? 

“What is it you want of us, master?” 
asked Pharaoh presently. 

“Your names and business.” 

‘““That is easily answered. This gentle- 
is one Master Humphrey Salkeld, of York- 
shire in England, who hath many powerful 
friends at court; as for me, I am a sailor, 
and my name is Pharaoh Nanjulian, of 
Marazion in Cornwall. As for our business, 
we are shipwrecked mariners, or as good, 
and our hope is to find an English vessel 
at Acapulco and so return home. If you 
be a Christian you will help us.” 

‘Christians help only Christians. I fear 
ye are Lutherans, enemies of God.” 

“That we are not,” answered Pharaoh 
stoutly. ‘I will say my Paternoster in 
English with anybody, and my Belief too, 
for that matter.” 
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The monk sighed. Perhaps he was dis- 
appointed to find that Pharaoh had so 
much knowledge. 

“And you?” he said, turning to me. 

“TI am a Christian,” I answered, surlily 
enough, for I did not like this examination. 

“We are both Christians, master,” said 
Pharaoh. ‘‘ Maybe we think not as you do 
on some points, but ’tis naught. So help 
us of your charity, and assist us to get out 
of this country to our own, and we will say 
a Paternoster for you night and morning.” 

“Verily,” answered the monk, “you 
speak fairly. I will help you. You shall 
go with me to Mexico, and there we will 
see what ships there are at Vera Cruz.” 

‘We would rather push forward to Aca- 
pulco,” answered Pharaoh. ‘There are 
more likely to be English ships there.” 

“English ships have gone there little 
during recent years, and you will find none 
now,” said the monk. 

“For all that we would rather take our 
chance there,” said Pharaoh. 

“Tt will be better for you to accompany 
me to Mexico. Vera Cruz is close at hand. 
And now, as the day waxes late, we will 
proceed.” 

Now, there was no use in further argu- 
ment, for the monk had every advantage of 
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us, and was clearly minded to have us ac- 
company him at whatever cost. Therefore 
we had to yield ourselves to his will, but 
never did men give in with worse grace or 
heavier hearts than we. 

“God help us!” said Pharaoh. ‘We 
are going into the very jaws of death in 
going to Mexico. We shall meet Nunez 
there, and even if we do not, we shall be 
handed over to the Inquisitors. But God’s 
will be done. Moreover, while there is life 
there is hope. We may pull through yet.” 

So we set out, the monk going first and 
taking no further notice of us for some 
time. He would walk for hours as if 
absorbed in his own thoughts, and again 
for a long stretch of time he would read 
his book or count his beads, but to us he 
said little He walked in the midst of 
the Indians, who for their part were kind 
and considerate to us, and indulged in no 
cruelties. Indeed, during our journey to 
the city of Mexico we had no reason to 
complain of discomfort or poor fare, for we 
had all that men can require, and were well 
treated, save that at night they guarded us 
more closely than we liked. But as to 
food and drink, we were abundantly served, 
and so began to wax fat, in spite of our 
anxiety. 
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There was no restriction placed upon 
our tongues at this time, and therefore 
Pharaoh and I talked freely whenever we 
were out of hearing of the monk. As for 
our conversation, it was all of one thing— 
the prospect which awaited us in Mexico. 

“What will come of this venture, Pha- 
raoh?” I asked him one day as we drew 
near our destination. ‘Shall we come off 
with whole skins, or what?” 

“Tt will be well if we come off with our 
lives, master. I have been thinking things 
over to-day, and I make no doubt that this 
monk will hand us over to the Inquisition. 
Put no trust in what he says about finding 
us a ship at Vera Cruz. The only ship he 
will find us will be a dungeon in some of 
their prisons. Well, now, what are our 
chances when we fall into the hands of 
these fellows?” 

“Nay, very small I should say. JI am 
well-nigh resigned to anything... Never- 
theless, Pharaoh, I shall make a fight for 
ites 

“Tt may not come to fighting. Can you 
say the Paternoster, the Ave Maria, and 
the Creed?” 

“JT can say two of them, and I can learn 
the third. But what difference does that 
make?” 
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“All the difference ’twixt burning at the 
stake and wearing a San-benito in a mon- 
astery fora year or two. Now, if we are 
burnt there is an end of us, but if they put 
us into a monastery with a San-benito on 
our backs we shall still have a chance of 
life, and shall be poor Englishmen if we do 
not take it.” 

Thus we talked, striving to comfort our- 
selves, until at the end of the fourth day 
we were brought by our captors to the city 
of Mexico. 


CHATTER XU. 
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HERE are times when, looking round 
these fair lands of Beechcot, and 
thinking on the quiet and prosperous life 
which I have spent in their midst these 
many years, I fall to wondering whether 
those dark days in Mexico were real or 
only a dream. It seems to me, sometimes, 
that all which then happened to me and to 
my companion, Pharaoh Nanjulian, must 
have been but a dream and naught else, so 
horrible were the cruelties and indignities 
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practised upon us. You could hardly bring 
yourselves to believe, you who have lived 
quiet, stay-at-home lives, how merciless 
were the men into whose hands we fell, 
and if I did but tell you one-tenth of the 
malignity which they displayed towards us, 
you would not wonder that I sometimes feel 
inclined to wonder if my memories of that 
most unhappy time are not dreams rather 
than realities. But I know well that there 
is nothing unreal about them, for I bear on 
my body certain marks which came there 
from the rack and the pincers, and there 
are moments when I seem to endure my 
agony over again, and the sweat drops from 
my brow as I| think of it. 

We were led into the city of Mexico 
through the gate of St. Catherine, and were 
thence marched forward to the Placa del 
Marquese, close by the market-place. 
There we were soon surrounded by a 
throng of folks, who seemed not unkindly 
disposed towards us. Some, _ indeed, 
brought us food from their houses, and 
others drink; one man handed Pharaoh 
Nanjulian a coat, a noble-looking lady, 
closely wrapped in her mantilla, gave me 
money, hurrying away ere I could refuse 
the gift. I suppose we looked so woe- 
begone and vagabondish in our rags and 
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tatters, that the hearts of these people 
melted towards us. Nevertheless it was 
plain to see that we were prisoners, and 
that the monk had no notion of putting us 
in the way of getting a ship. 

Now, as we stood there in the Placa, 
closely guarded by the Indians, the monk 
having disappeared for the moment, who 
should come up to us but that polite gentle- 
man, Captain Manuel Nunez, arrayed in 
very brave fashion and smiling his cruel 
smile as usual. He pushed his way through 
the throng, folded his arms, and stood 
smiling upon us. 

“So, Master Salkeld,” he said, “you 
have fallen into the tiger's den after all. 
Certainly what was born to be burned will 
never be drowned. I looked to see you 
again, Sefior.” 

“We shall possibly meet yet once again,” 
said I. “And it may be where you and | 
are on level terms, Captain Nunez. If that 
time should ever come, ask God to have 
mercy upon you, for rest assured that I 
shall have none.” 

“ Brave words, Sefior, brave words! I 
wish it were possible that you might have 
the chance to make them good. But that 
I am afraid you never will have. You are 
safely caged.” 


(mM 45) H 
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Then he began to abuse us to the people, 
bidding them look upon us for English 
dogs, Lutherans, enemies of God, sweep- 
ings of the English sink of iniquity, for 
whom neither rack, thumb-screw, nor stake 
was sufficient reward. Me he denounced 
to the people as a runaway criminal, de- 
scribing me in such terms as made my 
blood boil within me, and my hands itch to 
take him by the neck and crush the life out 
of his wicked heart. 

* Vou, are.a lariandda: knaverasarial: 
and then for the moment forgetting my 
dignity as an English gentleman I spat 
full in his face. Bethink you—my hands 
were tied behind me, and not free to use. 
Otherwise I had not done it. 

Now at this insult his face turned deathly 
white and then flushed a bright red, and 
there came into his eyes a gleam which 
meant murder, and plucking forth his rapier 
he would certainly have slain me there and 
then, had not the monk returned at that in- 
stant and prevented his fury from wreaking 
itself upon me. At this interference he 
grew still more furious, and _ well-nigh 
foamed at the mouth, swearing by all the 
saints in his calendar that he would slay me 
where I stood. But at a word from the 
monk he smiled a grim, meaning smile, 
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and thrusting back his rapier into its sheath 
turned away from us with a face full of hate 
and malignity. 

We were now taken away to a hospital, 
where we found other Englishmen—some 
sailors that had been captured by the 
Spaniards at sea, and others merchants 
who had been taken while prosecuting 
their trade in various ports in that part of 
the world. Some of these men had been 
in captivity for many months, and they 
explained to us that they were being kept 
for a new sitting of the Inquisition, at 
which, they said, we should all be examined 
and possibly tortured, with a view to ex- 
tracting from us confessions that would 
doom us to the fire. So under this prospect 
we sat down to wait, and for several weeks 
remained in strict captivity, having enough 
to eat, but being terribly cast down by the 
knowledge of what awaited us. 

It appeared from such information as 
we could obtain that the Inquisitors were 
at that time absent from the city, conducting 
examinations in another part of the coun- 
try, and that when they returned our cases 
would be gone into. There had been no 
Auto-de-fe, or public burning of heretics 
for a year or two, and it seemed only 
too probable from what we now heard that 
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one was meditated for the coming Good 
Friday. Positive information on this point, 
however, we could not then get; therefore 
we remained in our captivity, alternately 
hopeful and despondent, praying God either 
to release us from our desperate situation 
or to give us strength to endure whatever 
might be in store for us. 

About the beginning of Lent, in the 
year 1579, the Inquisitors returned to the 
city of Mexico, and it immediately began to 
be whispered amongst us that the examina- 
tions were shortly to begin. We soon 
found that this was the truth, and the first 
intimation of it came to us in highly un- 
pleasant form. On Ash Wednesday we 
were removed from the hospital in which 
we had been confined until then, and were 
taken through the city to certain cells or 
dungeons, in which we were separately 
placed, so that from that time forward we 
saw nothing of each other, and thus had no 
companion to turn to for sympathy when 
our need was sorest. But as God would 
have it, it befell to Pharaoh Nanjulian and 
to me, that as we were being led across 
the market-square by our guards, there 
came up to us the old gentleman whom we 
had saved from highwaymen on the road 
to Oaxaca. He seemed vastly surprised 
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to find us in that unhappy condition, and in- 
sisted with some slight show of authority on 
our guards allowing him to speak with us. 

“Surely,” said he, “ye are the two 
brave men who preserved me and my 
daughter from those cut-throat villains as 
we travelled to Oaxaca. How come ye in 
this company ?” 

“Sit, Said Pharaoh; “that is what’ ‘we 
do not know ourselves. We are two in- 
offensive Englishmen, brought into this 
country against our own wills, and wishing 
or intending no harm to any man, but only 
anxious to find a ship that will carry us 
back to our own land. Here we are treated 
like malefactors and criminals, and yet we 
have broken no law that we know of, nor 
are we brought before any judge to hear 
what our jailer hath against us. If you 
indeed are grateful for what we did for you 
help us to our liberty.” 

“J am grateful, friend,” answered the 
old man, ‘and will do what I can for you. 
But tell me your story.” 

So we told him all that had happened to 
us from the time of our leaving England, 
and mentioning more particularly the trea- 
cheries practised upon us by Captain Nunez 
and Frey Bartoloméo, at the mention of 
whose names he shook his head. 
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“T am sorry indeed for you,” said he 
when we made an end, ‘and the more so 
because ye are in a very grievous plight. 
But now, keep up your hearts, for I have 
some influence with the Chief Inquisitor, 
and it shall be exerted on your behalf. 
‘Tis truly a pity that ye are Englishmen, 
but I hope ye are Christians.” 

‘Christians we are,” said Pharaoh, ‘‘and 
will say our Paternoster and Credo with 
any man.” 

‘Tis well, and therefore keep up your 
hearts, I say. I will see to this matter at 
Once. 

This meeting and the cheerful words 
spoken to us by the old man did somewhat 
revive our hopes, more especially when we 
heard from our guards that he was a person 
of some distinction in that city. So we 
parted, Pharaoh and I, and were prisoned 
in solitary dungeons. 

For the next three or four weeks I saw 
no man save my jailers, who fed me chiefly 
on bread and water, or on maize, crushed 
and boiled, which food did speedily bring 
me to a low and miserable condition. 
Indeed, what the noisomeness of my cell 
and the loneliness of my state failed to do 
the bad food speedily accomplished, so that 
within a month of my imprisonment I be- 
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came a weak and nerveless creature, and 
was ready to weep at a rough word. 

About three weeks before Easter I was 
taken before the Inquisitors and put to the 
question. Now, I had expected and dreaded 
this ordeal, and was not in over good a 
state to face it when at last it came upon 
me. Nevertheless I made shift to summon 
my courage so that I might show a bold 
front to my oppressors. 

The Inquisitors sat in a small apartment 
hung round with black and lighted by 
torches, and there was that in their appear- 
ance which was calculated to strike terror 
into the stoutest heart. Behind a table, 
set upon a dais, sat the Chief Inquisitor, 
with his assistant on one side of him and his 
secretary on the other. They were all 
robed in black, and their thin, ascetic faces, 
looking out from the dark recesses of their 
cowls, had in them neither mercy nor pity, 
nor indeed aught but merciless resolution. 
There were other robed and cowled figures 
in the room, but I noticed none of them 
particularly save the monk Bartolomeo, 
who stood there ready to make accusation 
against me, 

There was an interpreter in the apart- 
ment, a half-breed named Robert Sweeting, 
whose name I desire to put on record, 
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because he did me a kindness at the risk 
of his own life. To this man the Inquisi- 
ters addressed their questions, and through 
him J answered them to the best of my 
ability. 

They set out by asking me the full par- 
ticulars of my presence in Mexico, which 
questions I replied to with very great 
delight, as they afforded me an opportunity 
of having my say as to Captain Manuel 
Nunez and his fellow-villain Frey Bartolo- 
méo, whom I did not spare, though he 
stood by and heard me with an unmoved 
countenance. Indeed, I spake so plainly 
concerning him that the Chief Inquisitor 
stopped me. 

“Tt is not seemly,” said he, “to speak in 
disrespectful terms of men vowed to sacred 
offices.” 

To this I answered that I had been 
brought up from my birth to treat my 
pastors and teachers with respect and 
reverence, but that I could feel none for a 
man who had abused his sacred office by 
deceiving unfortunate men. 

Then they began to examine me as to 
my faith, and commanded me _ to say 
the Paternoster, Ave Maria, and the 
Creed in Latin, which, rubbing up such 
Latin as I remembered from Mr. Timo- 
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theus Herrick’s instructions, I made dif- 
ficult shift to do, informing them at the 
same time that I could say all these things 
much more readily in English. And this 
part of my examination being over, and my 
judges seeming satisfied, I began to breathe 
more freely, hoping. that all might end 
well. 

But now they began to examine me 
on more particular and nicer points, and it 
was plain to me that if I did but make a 
slip they would visit it upon my body. 
For they demanded first, whether I believed 
or not that any bread or wine remained in 
the paten or in the chalice after the con- 
secration, and second, whether or not the 
bread and the wine were not actually the 
very body and blood of our Lord. To 
have answered “No” to these questions 
would have ensured my death, therefore I 
cudgelled my brains for a fitting reply to 
them, well knowing what depended upon it. 
And bethinking me of the articles and teach- 
ings of my own church, I made answer that 
I was no scholar or theologian, but a simple 
country gentleman that had left subtle points 
to priests and schoolmen, and had always 
held what they taught me, namely, that our 
blessed Lord is indeed verily and truly pre- 
sent in the sacrament of His body and blood 
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This answer seemed to satisfy them, but 
presently they asked me if I did not follow 
the teachings of Doctor Martin Luther. 
I cheerfully replied to that, that I knew 
naught about Doctor Luther, and had 
never heard his name mentioned until -I 
came into Mexico; which was plain truth, 
for we were out of the world at Beechcot, 
and knew naught of controversies. Then 
they would have me to tell them what | 
had been taught to believe in England, to 
which | answered that I had never been 
taught any other doctrine than that to 
which I had already testified, and in which 
I did firmly and truly believe as a good 
Christian man, hoping for salvation in the 
Christian faith. 

“We must have a more satisfactory 
answer than that,” said the Chief Inquisitor, 
“otherwise we must try what a sterner 
method will do with you.” 

«Sir, said 1, “other answer J ‘cannoe 
give you, for I have already told you the 
truth. As for my sins against God I 
heartily ask His forgiveness, and also yours 
if I have offended your laws in any way; but 
I beseech you to remember that I came 
into your country against my own will, and 
have never done aught against its laws or 
against you wittingly. Therefore, I beseech 
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you to have Christian mercy upon my de- 
fenceless condition.” 

But they had none, and that night I was 
put upon the rack, and cruelly tortured by 
Frey Bartoloméo and his fellows, in the 
hope that I should confess something 
against myself. However, God giving me 
strength, I said naught, and was preserved 
through that awful torment, the memory of 
which is strong in my mind even after all 
these years. 


Cling DER eX Lt, 
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BOUT the beginning of Holy Week 
the Inquisitors caused to be erected 

a great scaffold against the large church in 
the main square, and from it they pro- 
claimed, with much beating of drums and 
blaring of trumpets, that whoever should 
come there upon Good Friday should have 
made known to them the most just judg- 
ments of the Holy Inquisition upon the 
English heretics, Lutherans, and should, 
moreover, see the same put into immediate 
execution. And so now we were face to 
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face with whatever final cruelty these 
devils in human shape might devise upon 
us, who were helpless and defenceless in 
their hands. 

There was little rest for any of us on the 
night preceding the judgments, for there 
came to each of us officers and Familiars of 
the Inquisition, tormenting us with gibes 
and sneers, and bringing us the San-benitos 
in which we were to appear in the great 
square next morning. It was already 
turning gray in the east when two of these 
men entered my dungeon, where [ lay still 
stiff and bruised because of the racking 
which I had undergone a few days before. 
They woke me rudely and without con- 
sideration, caring naught for the woes I had 
already suffered or the sorrow I was that 
day to undergo. 

“Wake, English dog, Lutheran, enemy 
of God!” cried one. “Wake and robe 
thyself to meet thy master the devil. Truly 
the saints will rejoice to see the sight pro- 
vided for them this day.” 

Then they hustled me from my straw 
pallet and bade me dress in the San-benito, 
which was a garment of yellow cotton having 
divers devices painted upon it. And this 
done they took me out into the courtyard of 
the prison, and there for the first time for 
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some weeks I met Pharaoh Nanjulian. It 
was easy to see, even in the uncertain light 
of the early morning, that he had undergone 
the same torments which they had applied 
to me. His face was pinched and thin 
with suffering, and his great frame seemed 
to have been crushed and bruised until it 
had shrunk in height and girth. Yet he 
bore himself with composure and bravery, 
and I felt at once that, however the rest of 
us behaved, he at least would not disgrace 
the name of England. 

“ Heart up, master!” quoth he, as soon as 
we came within speaking distance of each 
ooner* = Heart “up! Let us show our- 
selves brave men this day. I do not think 
they can torment us more than they have 
already done. And what if they kill us? 
We must all die.” 

“ Did they torture you badly, Pharaoh ?” 
I asked, admiring his fortitude. 

He shook his head and smiled grimly. 

“So badly, master, that it seemed as if 
every bone in my body was broken and 
every sinew cracked. But a man may 
undergo a deal of suffering and yet live. 
So let us quit us like men and be strong. 
For truly, though we be in the hands of 
these devils at present, God is near us, and 
will maybe be nearer ere the day is done.” 
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Then our custodians separated us again, 
and for a couple of hours they exercised us 
in the prison yard, showing us in what 
order we should proceed to the scaffold, and 
admonishing us as to our behaviour when 
we had come there. And after that was 
over, it being broad daylight, they gave us 
breakfast, which was a cup of wine with a 
piece of bread fried in honey, and so we 
were ready for the ordeal. 

There were some sixty to seventy 
prisoners in all, of all nationalities, a con- 
siderable number being Englishmen, and 
all of us were dressed in those hideous San- 
benitos, which make the most shameful 
garb that a man can wear. Being drawn 
up in single file, our guards fastened a halter 
round the neck of each prisoner, and after- 
wards gave to each of us a green wax 
candle, which we carried, unlighted, in the 
right hand. Two Spaniards, well armed, 
guarded each of us, and so the procession 
being arranged, the great doors were 
thrown open and we were led forth into the 
square. 

The crowd in the square was so thick 
that the guards had much ado to free 
a passage through it; but ere long we 
came to the scaffold, and were conducted 
upon it seating ourselves on long rows of 
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chairs placed in full sight of the people. 
We had not long occupied this shameful 
position when the Viceroy and his officers 
came upon the scaffold by another flight of 
steps, closely followed by the Inquisitors, 
who took the chief places and made much 
show of their authority. Then three hun- 
dred friars, wearing the garb of their 
various orders, black, white, gray, and 
brown, were marshalled to their places, and 
all was ready for the judgments. 

Now, we were so sorely exercised in our 
minds at that time because of the agony of 
sitting there and wondering when our turn 
would come and what our fate would be, 
that I have utterly forgotten many of the 
names and sentences of my unfortunate 
companions. Some still come back to me, 
because their sentences were heavier than 
those which have escaped my memory. 

The manner of judgment was after this 
fashion. The clerk to the Inquisitors 
calling out our names in a loud voice, we 
were commanded to stand up in our places 
and hear the judgment of the Holy Office 
upon us. 

Thomas White, Cornelius Johnson, Peter 
Brown, Henry More, all Englishmen ship- 
wrecked on those inhospitable coasts or 
captured at sea, were condemned to three 
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hundred lashes on horseback, and to serve 
in the galleys for ten years. 

William Collier, Thomas Ford, John 
Page, two hundred lashes and eight years 
in the galleys. 

Stephen Brown and Nicholas Peterson, 
a Dutchman, one hundred lashes and six 
years in the galleys. 

Then came some forty or fifty men whose 
names I have forgotten, who were con- 
demned to a lesser number of lashes and 
less servitude in the galleys, and after them 
some four or five who were adjudged to 
serve in monasteries for various terms of 
years, wearing their San-benitos all the 
time. 

And then, after two or three hours of 
weary waiting, for they did everything with 
exceeding tediousness and much ceremony, 
they called upon Pharaoh Nanjulian and 
myself, and we stood up together to receive 
sentence. And then we suddenly knew 
that God had not deserted us, for the sen- 
tence was a lighter one than any that we 
had heard passed. We were to serve two 
years in the galleys, submitting ourselves 
to the chaplain for admonition and instruc- 
tion. So that was over and we could 
breathe freely again. 

Nevertheless the horrible work of that 
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day was far from over, for it was hardly 
begun. The torments, the murders, were 
yet to come. . 

William Moore, John Wood, and Hans 
Schewitzer, a German Lutheran, were 
brought up for sentence and condemned, 
being pestilent and naughty heretics, to be 
burned to ashes. 

They lost no time, these villainous 
Spaniards, in carrying out this sentence. 
In front of the scaffold stood three stout 
iron posts, firmly sunk in the ground, with 
faggots already piled about them, and to 
these the unfortunate men were speedily 
bound, amidst the silence of the crowd and 
the cries of the monks and Familiars, who 
pressed upon their victims, bidding them 
repent and recant ere they were lost for- 
ever. But to these murdering villains the 
three men answered naught, and presently 
it was all over with them, and there was one 
more crime recorded against Spain. 

Then those of us who had been sentenced 
to so many lashes were led down from the 
scaffold and placed upon horses, being 
stripped to the waist, and having by them, 
every man, an executioner armed with a 
whip. Such of us as had escaped this 
sentence were arranged in pairs behind, 
with our halters still round our necks and 
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our guards on either side of us. Before 
the men who were to be whipped marched 
two criers, crying “ Behold these English 
dogs, Lutherans, enemies of God”, and at 
intervals came Familiars, such as Frey Bar- 
toloméo, admonishing the executioners to 
lay on and spare not. Then the procession 
started, and was conducted by the criers 
through all the principal streets back to the 
great square, and at every few steps the 
executioners laid on with their whips, 
fetching blood at every stroke, so that to 
any man having aught of mercy and com- 
passion within him the spectacle was 
horrible and nauseating, though to the 
Familiars and Inquisitors it seemed delight- 
ful enough. 

Now, as we returned to the great square, 
this bloody work being over, the throng 
pressed upon us so closely that for some 
few moments we were unable to move, and 
while we stood there waiting for what 
would happen next, there came to our side 
Captain Manuel Nunez, his evil eyes mock- 
ing and sneering at us. 

“So, Master Salkeld,” said he, “it would 
seem that you have not altogether escaped. 
Our Holy Office is merciful, Master Sal- 
keld, yea, sadly too merciful for,my liking. 
But there are those of us, who’ know not 
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any mercy for Englishmen and heretics, as 
you shall find ere long, both of you.” 

With that he vanished in the crowd, and 
presently Pharaoh and I were led back 
to prison, wondering what his last words 
meant. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


ON BOARD THE GALLEY. 


EING led back to the prison, Pharaoh 
and I found to our unspeakable joy 
and astonishment that we were to be placed 
in one cell and not separated as heretofore. 
This consideration on the part of our jailers 
was exceedingly pleasant to us, because it 
afforded us the opportunity of conversing 
one with the other. Therefore, in spite of 
our bruises and strains, caused by the rack 
and not yet forgotten, and of the sad sights 
which we had that day seen, we made an 
effort to pluck up our spirits, and to be 
cheerful and even hopeful. 

We were further assisted in this laudable 
desire by a visit from the old gentleman 
whom we had rescued from highway- 
men on the road to Oaxaca. About seven 
o'clock that evening he was admitted to our 
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cell, and left alone with us. This latter 
fact at once assured us that our friend was 
a man of rank and position, otherwise he 
would not have been permitted to see and 
speak with us, save in the presence of wit- 
nesses. 

“T trust all is well with you, friends,” 
said he, as he entered our presence, and set 
down a basket which the jailer had carried 
to the door. “I come to see you ata sad 
time, doubtless, but tis indeed with feelings 
of friendship.” 

‘““We have so few friends in this country, 
Sefior,” answered Pharaoh, “that we are 
glad to see any of them. Nay, indeed, so 
far as we know, your honour is the only 
friend we have. Therefore, Sefior, you are 
something more than welcome.” 

Now the jailer being gone, the old gen- 
tleman took our hands in his own, and was 
like to weep over us, at which we marvelled, 
for we did not know that his gratitude was 
so hearty, seeing that we had done such a 
small thing for him. 

“ Alas, friends,” said he. )"olooiever for 
you more than I can say, for I hate and 
abominate these murderous  Inquisitors, 
whose hearts are filled with naught but 
torment and murder. Nevertheless I have 
saved you somewhat, for it was through my 
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efforts and bribes that you came off with 
such light sentences.” 

“] thought we had your honour to thank 
for that,” said Pharaoh. ‘ Aye, ’tis well to 
have a friend at court when need arises.” 

“TI laboured hard,” said the old gentle- 
man, “to secure your freedom, but these 
bloody-minded Inquisitors are without 
bowels of mercy, and ye are fortunate to 
have escaped death or torture. But now I 
have brought you a little matter of wine 
and fruit, so fall-to and refresh yourselves, 
and after that we will talk of what is to 
come.” 

So he unpacked his basket and set food 
and wine and delightful fruit before us, and 
we ate and drank and were vastly com- 
forted thereby, for our commons during the 
past week or two had been of the very 
shortest. And when we had thus refreshed 
ourselves, we began to discuss our situation 
anew. 

“That you have escaped with your lives 
and without the torture of the lash,” said 
our friend, “is due to my continued exer- 
tions on your behalf. But now, gentlemen, 
I am powerless to do more for you.” 

Then we once more thanked him for 
doing so much, saying that we should 
always hold his kindness in remembrance, 
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~and should ever pray for his happiness and 
prosperity. 

“And if,” continued I, “ your honour can 
suggest any means by which we can escape 
from these galleys and regain our own coun- 
try, we shall be further beholden to you. 
For, indeed, we have friends in England 
who must be anxious about us, if they be 
not already in despair of ever seeing us 
again.” 

“TI fear there is small chance of your 
escape,” said he, shaking his head. ‘Men 
that are chained to the oar cannot well 
escape. I pray God that you may survive 
your two years of that work—it is not all 
that do.” 

“Sir,” said Pharaoh, “do you know 
where we shall be taken?” 

“ Nay,” answered he, “that I cannot say. 
Most men who lie under your sentence are 
shipped to Spain, and are there placed in 
the galleys. The same fate is probably in 
store for you.” 

‘God help us if they take us to Spain!” 
said Pharaoh. “We shall have to go 
through it all over again.” 

However, it seemed almost certain that 
this would be our fate, and as nothing that 
we could say or do could alter it, there was 
naught for it but to submit ourselves with 
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such cheerfulness as we could muster. 
But here the old Sefior gave us some addi- 
tional comfort, for it seemed that his special 
purpose in coming to us that night was to 
give us the names of friends of his in certain 
towns and ports of Spain, to whom we 
might apply in case of our being in their 
neighbourhood. 

“ You are something more than likely to 
be finally dismissed at Cadiz or at Seville,” 
said he, “and it will be none the worse if 
you know where to turn for a friend;” and 
with that he gave us the names of certain 
Spanish gentlemen of rank, his friends, 
assuring us that they would help us to 
escape to England. And these names he 
made us learn by heart, and then, having 
no more time to spend with us, he bade us 
farewell, and we saw him no more. But 
in him we found one Spaniard at least who 
hated the horrible practices of the Inquisi- 
tors, and had a heart within him which was 
not insensible to the woes of others. 

After we had remained in the prison five 
days longer, we were one morning brought 
forth and stripped of our San-benitos and 
given rough clothing suited to galley slaves. 
And that being done we were mounted on 
stout horses, in company with the other 
prisoners who had been sentenced to serve 
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in the galleys, and being guarded by a great 
number of soldiers, well armed, we were 
sent off across country to the port of Aca- 
pulco. But ere we left Mexico every man 
of us had fastened to his left wrist and 
ankle a heavily-weighted chain, which would 
have made it impossible for us to attempt 
an escape even if we could have eluded the 
vigilance of our escort. 

We were somewhat surprised to find that 
our first destination was Acapulco, for we 
had fancied that we should be sent to Vera 
Cruz, which is much nearer to the city of 
Mexico, and from which we expected to be 
sent across seas to Spain. We found, 
however, that at Acapulco there lay at that 
time a great treasure-galleon, the Sanxza 
Filomena, which the Spaniards were minded 
to take home by way of the Pacific islands 
and Africa, it being their belief that by this 
route there would be less chance of meeting 
Hawkins, or Drake, or Frobisher, or any 
of the great English sea-captains, of whom 
they were mortally afraid. In this galleon, 
then, we were to be shipped, with the pro- 
spect of a long and tedious voyage, which, 
according to Pharaoh’s calculations, might 
cover the best part of a year even with 
fair winds. 

Our overland journey to Acapulco was 
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not wholly unpleasant, for our guards being 
soldiers, and free from the encouragement 
of those murderous fanatics the Inquisitors 
and Familiars, treated us with as much con- 
sideration as was possible, and forbore to 
taunt us with our misfortunes. Moreover, 
we were frequently lodged for the night in 
the neighbourhood of some convent or 
monastery, and then we did exceeding 
well, the friars feeding us with their best, 
and compassionating us for our many sor- 
rows. And at that time it was plain to us 
that the Inquisition was heartily hated by 
the friars—black, white, and gray,—and met 
with no favour from any but such as had 
long since forgotten all that they had ever 
known of mercy and compassion. 

Having reached Acapulco, after many 
days’ journeying over mountains and plains, 
we were immediately conveyed on board 
the Santa Filomena, which was a great 
galleon of full rig, having a high poop and 
a double bank of oars, and there our chains 
were knocked off by the armourer. This 
relief, however, did not long benefit us, for 
we were presently conducted below to a 
great deck filled with long wooden benches, 
parallel with the mighty oars which came 
through the ports. Toone of these benches 
Pharaoh and I were immediately chained 
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and padlocked, our companions suffering 
a like treatment. In another part of the 
deck the benches were filled by negroes, 
stark naked, whose backs and shoulders 
were covered by scars, and who yelled and 
grinned at us like fiends or madmen. 

“God help us!” said Pharaoh; “they will 
not release us from these benches till we 
make Seville or Cadiz.” 

And at that awful prospect I half-regret- 
ted that we had not died in Mexico. For 
simply to think of being chained to the 
oar all those weary months amidst that foul 
and unclean mass of humanity, sleeping 
where we laboured, and eating amidst dirt 
and filth, was more than I could stomach, 
and at that moment black despair seemed 
to settle upon my heart. But Pharaoh 
once more came to my aid and strove to 
cheer mie. 

“Heart up, master!” said he. “All is 
not yet over. We are going through sore 
trials, but what then? Are we not English- 
men? At any rate let us show a stern 
front to these villains. Cowards we will 
never be.” 
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Citar LIER: AV. 


NUNEZ IN A NEW GUISE. 


HE second day after our arrival at 
Acapulco, we knew by the hurry and 
scurry on board our vessel that prepara- 
tions were being made for sailing. Our 
deck was now full, and every oar was fully 
manned with its complement of slaves or 
captives. Of these the majority were 
blacks, whose misfortunes had transformed 
them into nothing better than wild animals; 
but there were still a large number of 
whites, and amongst them thirty to forty 
of our own countrymen. Every man was 
chained to his bench, and it was evident 
that there was no intention of releasing 
us until our voyage came to an end. 
Thus amongst our miserable company 
were many who hung their heads in deep 
dejection, and envied the three men who 
had met death by the flames in the great 
square of Mexico. 

Towards the evening of that day, as I 
was sitting lost in sad thoughts, I looked 
up and saw standing at my side two figures, 
which I had given anything rather than set 
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eyes upon. One was that of Captain 
Manuel Nunez, the other the black-robed 
form of Frey Bartoloméo. They stood 
regarding me steadfastly: the monk calm 
and quiet, the sailor with his usual cold 
smile faintly curling about the eyes and 
mouth. 

“So, Master Salkeld,” said Nunez, “we 
meet again. You are doubtless on your 
way home to England to take vengeance 
on your cousin, Master Stapleton.” 

I looked at him steadfastly. I was not 
going to be cowed by him, defenceless as I 
was. 

““Thatanay -be, Sefior,” said Tea y leas 
long way to England by the road we are 
taking, but I shall reach it if God wills that 
it should be so.” 

“You do well to make that proviso,” 
said he. “For God gives His power to 
men, and at this moment I, as master of 
this vessel, and Frey Bartoloméo, as its 
chaplain, are his vicegerents. Wherefore, 
Master Salkeld, I think your chances are 
not good.” 

« We are in God’s hands,” said I; though 
indeed my heart turned faint and sick ‘to 
think that these wretches had us in their 
power. 


“At present, good Master Salkeld, you 
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are in mine,” he answered, smiling mock- 
ingly upon me. “But then you know 
what a kind and considerate host I am. 
You did admit that, when I carried you 
across the Atlantic. Still, Master Salkeld, 
things are somewhat altered between us. 
I am not now paid to carry you to Mexico 
and get rid of you. Also, since then you 
have spat in my face. Ah, you remember 
that, do you? Dog, you shall remember 
it every day of your life! I will not kill 
you now, as I might, but I will kill you by 
inches, and you shall die at last at your 
bench and lie there to rot. That is the 
fate of the dog who spits in the face of a 
Spanish gentleman.” 

So he turned away, but the man sitting 
next me put out his hand and plucked the 
monk’s cloak, bidding him remember that he 
had promised to find him a ship for Eng- 
land, and begging him to keep his plighted 
word. But Frey Bartolomeo shook him 
off. 

“Thou art a heretic,” he said. “ With 
heretics we keep no faith. To thy oar, 
Lutheran!” 
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CHAPTER, XVI 


THE FLAG OF ENGLAND. 


ND now our cup of misery seemed full 
indeed. We were friendless and cap- 
tive, and we had for our jailers two of 
the most inhuman beings that ever lived 
to disgrace the earth, and both of them 
hated us with an exceeding bitter hatred; 
one because I had spat in his face, the 
other because we had escaped the fire. 
Moreover, we were chained to an oar in 
a vessel which was sailing over I know 
not how many thousands of miles of water, 
in latitudes where. it was not likely we 
should fall in with any ship that could 
rescue us. Verily there seemed before us 
nothing but horror and death! 

And truly our lot was hard. Hour 
upon hour we tugged at the oar. Where 
we toiled there we slept, amongst the 
shrieks, sobs, groans, and _ heart-rending 
lamentations of our fellow-captives. Up 
and down the gangways that divided us 
walked stalwart Spaniards, armed with 
heavy whips, which they scarcely ever 
ceased from laying about our bare shoul- 
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ders. Our food was such as is given to 
pigs in England—coarse maize or meal, 
soaked in cold water, with bread of the 
blackest and hardest description. The 
heat burned us to madness; the cold 
night-winds blew in upon us; the salt- 
spray dashing through the open ports 
found the raw places in our wounds and 
stung us as if with fire. Verily, we were 
miserable! Ere many days had gone by a 
man dropped and died at his post. They 
let him hang there by his chains till another 
day had gone past, then they knocked off 
his irons and flung him through the port- 
hole. And there was scarcely a man of 
us that did not envy him. 

Now that Captain Manuel Nunez had 
us in his power there was apparently no 
limit to his cruelty. Scarcely a day passed 
on which he did not descend the ladder 
to our deck and vex our souls with some 
new form of torture. Sometimes he would 
take his station near us, and bid the over- 
seers lay on to us with their whips. Some- 
times he would take the whip himself and 
beat us about the head and face with it 
until we became senseless. Now and then 
he would amuse himself by pricking us 
with his sword or dagger; now and then 
‘he would spit in our faces and bespatter 
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us with filth, pouring out upon us every 
foul and evil name he could think of. And 
when he had worked his will upon us, there 
would come to us Frey Bartolomeo, cold 
and cruel, and he would admonish and 
instruct us, and finding that he could get 
naught out of us, would depart cursing us 
for Lutherans and dogs. 

These two presently devised a new tor- 
ture, and put it into operation upon us. 
They caused the ship’s armourer to make 
an iron brand, bearing the word “Heretic”, 
and this being heated red, they came down 
to us and branded us on back and breast, 
so that all men, they said, should know us 
for what we were. And after that they 
gave us more lashes, and then deluged us 
with salt water, and so left us more dead 
than alive. 

Now, after I had undergone some weeks 
of this treatment, I was like to have lost my 
senses, for the strength of my body was 
giving out, and I felt myself powerless to 
resist the continued cruelties and insults 
which were put upon me. Yea, I should 
certainly have gone mad at that time if it 
had not been for my faithful companion, 
Pharaoh Nanjulian, who did his best to 
cheer and support me, and got no reward 
for it but an increase of blows and stripes 
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from Nunez, and venomous curses from 
Frey Bartoloméo. 

It was one of Nunez’s chief delights at 
this period to come down upon our deck 
and goad me into a rage that closely ap- 
proached madness. Thus after exposing 
me to numerous insults, he would ask me 
what I proposed to do when I reached 
England again, and what fate J was keep- 
ing in store for my cousin Stapleton. 

“Tt must afford you the most exquisite 
delight of which the human mind is capable, 
Master Salkeld,” he said one day, when he 
had tormented and plagued me beyond 
endurance, ‘“‘to sit here in these pleasant 
quarters and think of your cousin at home. 
He hath doubtless entered upon the family 
estates and married the lady whose affec- 
tions you stole from him, and maybe he 
hath by this time told her of the trick he 
played upon you, and they laugh at it to- 
gether.” 

And at that I cursed him before God 
and man and wept bitter tears, for I was 
thoroughly broken, and had no more heart 
in me than a child. 

“So you are broken at last?” said he, 
and struck me across the mouth and went 
away. 

And then I wished to die, for I was 
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indeed broken; but Pharaoh did his best to 
console me and bade me be of good cheer, 
for we should triumph yet. 

“Now the next day, our voyage having 
then lasted some nine or ten weeks, we 
were aware of a sail bearing down upon us 
from the south-east, and before long it 
became evident that this ship was chasing 
us, whereupon there was much to-do on 
board the Santa Filomena, and our over- 
seers urged us to renewed exertions with 
continual lashing of their whips. Never- 
theless, within three hours the ship had 
overhauled us, and from our post we saw 
ning from her mast-head the flag of Eng- 
and. 


CHAP TERe vale 


FRANCIS DRAKE. 


OW, if you can bring yourself to imagine 
what he feels like who, having re- 
mained in dire and horrible distress for many 
weary days, suddenly sees salvation coming 
to him, you will know what we felt as we 
gazed through the port-hole and saw that 
noble English ship draw near with the 
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English flag flying at her mast-head. If 
you have ever been in like peril yourself 
you will understand it better. A man con- 
demned to die and suddenly reprieved; 
another suddenly released from awful 
slavery; a third suffering from heavy 
sorrow and suddenly overwhelmed with 
good tidings—any of these will know what 
we felt. 

“An English ship!” cried Pharaoh. 
“Thanks be to God—an English ship!” 

And straightway there rose from the 
crowded benches on our deck a strange 
and marvellous babble of sound. Some 
burst into tears of thankfulness and relief, 
some howled like wild beasts because of 
their chains, some cursed and blasphemed 
because there was small chance of the 
English ship’s folk knowing our condition. 
Others shouted and yelled for help; the 
men sitting next the port-holes thrust forth 
their heads and cried loudly across the 
waters, though the ship was yet a good 
mile away. Every man betrayed his 
emotion and his misery in some way: 
here they tugged at the chains which 
bound them, there they showed their 
teeth at the Spaniards, snarling and snap- 
ping like dogs chained to a staple in the 
wall. And then the overseers fell upon us 
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once more, and their great hide-whips 
descended mercilessly upon our shoulders, 
so that we were forced to tug at the oars 
with redoubled force, and the galleon shot 
forward again under a storm of yells and 
cries and loud groans. 

“Yon is an English ship, as I live,” said 
Pharaoh, as we tugged at our oar. “And 
she will overhaul us. Pray God she does 
not slay a score of us in this rat-trap by 
her first shot. If she only knew what we 
know. Listen, master!” 

Over the strip of sea that separated us 
came the dull, heavy roar of a cannon-shot. 
They were firing at us in order to make 
the Spaniard lay-to. But Captain Manuel 
Nunez had no intention of acceding to the 
Englishman’s wishes in that respect, and it 
was evident that he was crowding on all 
sail, and making every possible effort to 
escape that terrible ship which overhauled 
him hand over hand. On deck we heard the 
Spaniards rushing hither and thither, the 
mates and boatswain shrieking and yelling 
orders to the crew, the armourer and the 
soldiers making ready the ordnance and 
small arms. Now and then we caught the 
voice of Nunez, cool and collected as usual, 
but very fierce and determined; and once 
the pale face of Frey Bartoloméo appeared, 
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and we heard him admonishing the over- 
seers to lay on with their whips. 

“We are like to be flayed alive if this 
goes on much longer,’ muttered Pharaoh 
as the lash curled about his shoulders 
again. “Oh, if we were but free and had 
some weapon in our hands! Lay on, ye 
murderous villains, lay on! Your reign 
is well-nigh over. Master, hold up a while 
longer) See there!- 

Another puff of white smoke burst from 
the English ship’s side, followed by a dull 
roar, and, immediately after, by a loud 
crashing and splintering of the deck above 
our heads. ‘Then came shrieks, groans, 
and loud cries of pain. The shot had 
swept the deck. Fathom by fathom the 
English ship overhauled us. Through our 
port-hole we could see her deck swarming 
with men armed to the teeth. On her 
poop stood a little knot of men evidently 
in command, and one of these was directing 
the’ boatswain with outstretched arm. 

“T see their plan,” said Pharaoh; “they 
have seen the oars, and they are minded 
not to fire upon us again for fear of killing 
or wounding the captives. They are going 
to lay their ship alongside ours and board 
us. 

So the ship came nearer and nearer, 
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sailing nearly twice as fast as our great lum- 
bering galleon, and at last we could make 
out the faces of the men on deck. And 
- suddenly Pharaoh set up a great cry that 
made every Englishman on our deck turn 
to him with astonishment. 

(ls Prancis Drake!’ he creas (G00 
be thanked, ’tis Francis Drake himself! 
See yonder, lads, there he stands on the 
poop. Are there any men here that ever 
served under Francis Drake? If so, let 
them look out at yonder captain and 
speak.” 

“"Tis \Prancis Drake and “no jothens 
cried one. “I know him by the gold 
band round his scarlet cap. He always 
wears that at sea. Now may God be 
praised for this deliverance.” 

But there was much to be done ere our 
deliverance could be accomplished. Nay, 
indeed, it seemed as if our cruel jailers 
were minded tc murder us before ever 
help would come, for they proceeded to 
beat us so unmercifully with their whips 
that many of us sank down faint and 
bleeding, and lay like dead men. But the 
rest of us kept up because of the fierce 
excitement. 

Presently the English ship was within a 
boat's length of us, and then she slowly 
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crashed against our side, the brass muzzles 
of her guns, in some cases, coming through 
our ports. Meanwhile the Spaniards had 
not been idle, for their gunners were plying 
their cannon with all possible speed, and 
the noise and confusion was horrible. But 
yet never a shot did the Englishmen fire, 
but their-ship closed steadily upon us. At 
last we heard the grappling-irons thrown 
out and made fast, and knew that the two 
ships were locked together, like lions that 
fasten teeth and claws in each other and 
will not loose their grip till death comes. 

Then began a noise and confusion as if 
a crowd of madmen had suddenly been let 
loose. We heard the shouts of the English- 
men, hoarse and deep, and the shriller 
cries of the Spaniards, above the roaring of 
the guns. On deck there sounded the 
wild rush and hurry of feet as the com- 
batants were driven hither and _ thither. 
The overseers had thrown down their 
whips and fled to the upper decks as soon 
as the English boarded, and now we cap- 
tives sat breathless and bleeding, listening 
to the noise above us and longing for 
release, so that we too might join in the 
fight. 

Suddenly there leapt through one of the 
ports a brawny Englishman, armed not with 
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sword or pike, but with hammer and chisel, 
and he was speedily followed by half-a- 
dozen more, armed in similar fashion. 

“Are there Englishmen here?” roared the 
first as he tumbled in amongst us. “Speak, 
lads, if ye be English!” 

And at that there went up sucha roar 
as was like to burst open the deck above 
us. Men stretched out their hands and 
arms to these great English sailors as if 
they were angels, and prayed them to 
knock off their bonds. So they, staring 
stupidly at us for a moment,—as is the 
manner of Englishmen when they see 
something which they do not understand,— 
suddenly fell to and knocked away our 
chains and padlocks, while we wept over 
them and blessed them as our saviours. 
And meanwhile others had handed in pikes 
and swords and glaives through the ports, 
and others were guarding the ladder against 
the Spaniards, in case any of them should 
come below. But they were too busy on 
the upper decks to have even a thought 
of us, and so we were uninterrupted, and 
ere long every man of us was free of his 
chains. 

“ Now, lads!” cried the big man who had 
first leapt in upon us, “can ye fight, or are 
ye too weak for a brush? If any man 
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thinks he can hold pike or sword, let him 
pick his weapon and follow me!” 

Some of us could fight and some could 
not. Here and there a man was only re- 
leased from his chains to fall upon the deck 
and die. Others, suddenly made free, 
found on striving to rise from the benches 
that the use of their legs was gone. Others 
again, whose minds had suffered under 
those long months of fiendish torture, were 
no sooner released than they became 
utterly mad, and fell to laughing and 
gibbering at their preservers. But many 
of us, weak as we were, felt the strength of 
ten men come into our arms, and we seized 
eagerly upon the weapons offered to us, 
and followed the sailors up the gangway 
with a fierce resolve to call our late oppres- 
sors to a final account. 

On the upper deck the fight was raging 
furiously. The Spaniards, furious and 
desperate, were massed together in a solid 
body, keeping back the Englishmen by 
sheer skill. Already between the gang- 
ways and the bulwarks lay a great heap of 
dead and dying. High above the com- 
batants on the poop stood Nunez, his pale 
face set and drawn, watching the progress 
of the fight with gleaming eyes and com- 
pressed lips. From the tops the sharp- 
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shooters were pouring showers of arrows 
into the English ship, but the guns had 
ceased, and the gunners lay dead _ beside 
them. 

We dashed on deck with a great cry, 
and for an instant the whole body of com- 
batants turned and looked at us. A strange 
and awful sight we must needs have pre- 
sented at that moment. There was scarcely 
a rag upon us, our hair was long and un- 
kempt, our shoulders were torn and bleed- 
ing from the effects of the lashes lately laid 
on them, and our entire aspect must have 
resembled that of wild beasts rather than 
of men. I saw Nunez turn paler as he 
caught sight of us, and heard the English 
storm of execration burst forth over the 
noise and confusion of the fight. Then we 
fell upon the Spaniards from behind, and 
after that all was red, and I seemed to 
do naught but strike and strike again, un- 
conscious of pain or wounds or anything 
but a fierce desire to be avenged on the 
villains who had wrought such cruelty upon 
me. 
Howbeit, after a time I felt ‘myself 
dragged by a friendly hand out of the thick 
of the fight and led across the bulwarks to 
the English ship, where I was presently 
conducted on to the poop, into the presence 
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of a man whom I at once knew to be some 
great captain. He was of middle height, 
with a high forehead, crisp brown_ hair, 
very steady gray eyes, and a hard, fierce 
mouth, slightly covered by a beard and 
moustache. He worea loose, dark, seaman’s 
shirt, belted at the waist, and about his 
neck was a plaited cord, having attached to 
it a ring, with which his fingers played as 
he spoke to me. On his head was a scarlet 
cap with a gold band, even as the men in 
the galleon had said. 

Such was my first glimpse of the great 
captain, Francis Drake, then thirty years 
of age, and making his first voyage round 
the world. I stood staring at him for a 
moment, and he at me, and | know not 
which was most interested in the other. 

“Who art thou, friend?” he inquired, 
presently. 

“An English gentleman, sir, kidnapped 
by the Spaniards and carried to Mexico, 
where I have undergone torments at the 
hands of the Inquisitors. I wasa galley 
slave on board yonder vessel.” 

“ How many Englishmen are there with 

ou?” 

“At least forty.” 

“ Does the ship carry treasure?” 

“Ves sir,” I answered; “and she also 
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carries two of the most cruel wretches that 
ever walked the earth.” 

‘Who are they, friend?” 

‘“Manuel Nunez, the captain, and Barto- 
loméo, the monk. In God’s name, sir, do 
Justice upon them.” 

He turned and gave some orders to an 
officer who stood by. Then he gave his 
attention to the Spanish ship again, so I 
caught up my weapon and rushed back 
over the side, eager to find Pharaoh Nan- 
julian. 


CHAPTER XVill. 


THE FATE OF NUNEZ AND FREY BARTOLOMEO. 


Y that time the fight was well-nigh over. 
During its progress another English 
ship had sailed up on the other side of the 
Spaniard, and her men were now swarming 
over the side, eager to have some share in 
the struggle. Thus it came about that in 
a few moments the Spaniards were com- 
pletely worsted, and were forced to lay down 
their arms and beg for mercy. 
I found Pharaoh Nanjulian busily occu- 
pied in seeing to the removal of several 
men, who were too weak to move of their 
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own accord, from the benches where we had 
lately been chained. These were being 
carried to the English ships, where they 
were received with such indignation as is 
felt by honest men who abhor cruelty. So 
strong, indeed, were the feelings aroused 
amongst the English sailors at the sight of 
our bleeding backs, that their officers had 
much ado to prevent them from slaying the 
Spaniards without mercy. 

‘“Where is the monk, Pharaoh?” I said. 
“He must not escape. Have you seen 
aught of him during the fight?” 

But Pharaoh had seen naught. He had 
been fighting hard himself, and that being 
over he had turned his attention to such of 
our unfortunate companions as were unable 
to help themselves. 

“Fle cannot be far away, master,” said 
he. ‘The rat will have found some hole, 
no doubt.” 

At that moment one of Drake’s officers 
came pressing on board, asking for the friar. 

“ Bring him aboard the Golden [inde un- 
harmed,” said he, “and the Spanish captain 
too. ’Tis Captain Drake’s special order. 
Harm neither of them, but have them 
aboard.” 

But neither Nunez nor Frey Bartoloméo 
were to be seen. Their men, such as sur- 
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vived—and they were but few,—stood 
bound on deck, glaring sullenly at their 
captors, but neither monk nor captain were 
at hand. 

“Try the cabin,” said one, and we made 
our way to the cabin under the poop, where 
Nunez was used to sit. But the door was 
fast, and we had to break it down. As the 
first man rushed in he fell back dead, with a 
sword-thrust through his heart from Nunez, 
while the second dropped with a dagger- 
wound in his throat. But ere he could 
strike again Pharaoh Nanjulian had seized 
him by the neck, and Captain Manuel 
Nunez was dragged into the light, dispos- 
sessed of his weapons and bound securely. 
I stood and looked at him, and suddenly 
the fierce scowl of hate and rage cleared 
away from his features, and the old mock- 
ing, cold smile began to play about the 
corners of his eyes and mouth again. 

“The fortunes of war, Master Salkeld,” 
said he. ‘Yesterday you were down and 
Iwas up. To-day you are up and I am 
down. ’Tis fate.” 

But I had no time to talk to him then, 
for | was anxious to find Frey Bartoloméo. 
Therefore Pharaoh and I left Nunez with 
the officer and began searching the ship 
high and low. Because on first coming 
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aboard her we had been straightway con- 
ducted to the oars we knew next to nothing 
of the Sazta Filomena, and were accord- 
ingly some time in getting our bearings. 
Nevertheless we could find no trace of the 
monk, who seemed to have vanished into 
thin air, or to have gone overboard during 
the fight. He was not to be found either 
in cockpit or cabin, forecastle or lazaretto, 
and at last we stared blankly in each other’s 
faces and wondered what had become of 
him. 

“There is one place we have not yet 
tried,” said Pharaoh, “and that is the pow- 
der magazine. Maybe he has retreated 
tere. 

We fetched a Spaniard from the upper 
deck and obliged him to conduct us to the 
magazine, and there, sure enough, was 
Frey Bartoloméo, calm and impassive as 
ever. He had stove in the head of one 
barrel of gunpowder, and now stood over 
the powder holding a lighted candle in his 
hand. As we burst in the door and con- 
fronted him, he raised his pale face and 
regarded us with calmness and scorn. 

“Lay but a finger on me, ye Lutheran 
dogs,” he said, ‘‘and I will drop this light 
into the powder and send your souls to 
perdition!” 


ay: 
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The men with us started back, dismayed 
and affrighted by his grim looks and deter- 
mined words. But Pharaoh Nanjulian 
laughed. 

“Your own soul will go with ours, friar,” 
said he. 

Frey Bartoloméo shot a fierce glance at 
him from under his cowl. 

“Fool!” he said. “Thinkest thou that 
I value life? What hinders me from de- 
stroying every one of you and myself as 
well?” 

“This!” said Pharaoh, suddenly knock- 
ing the candle out of his hand. It flew 
across the powder, and striking a bulkhead 
Opposite went out harmlessly. So we 
seized Frey Bartoloméo, who now bitterly 
reproached himself for not having blown 
up the ship before we reached him, and 
conducted him to the upper deck, from 
whence he and Captain Nunez were pre- 
sently conveyed to the Golden Hinde, where 
they were safely stowed in irons. 

And now, the fight being over, Drake 
and his men made haste to see what trea- 
sure the galleon contained. In this quest, 
however, those of us who had been rescued 
from the oars took no part, for now that 
the excitement was dying away our feverish 
strength went with it, so that we presently 
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began to exhibit signs of terrible distress 
and exhaustion, and many of us swooned 
away. Here, however, our rescuers came 
to our further relief, and the ship’s doctor 
was soon busily engaged in seeing to us, 
dressing our wounds, giving us oils and 
unguents for our bloody stripes, and order- 
ing wine and food for all of us. So we 
were much refreshed; but none of these 
things, comforting as they were, seemed so 
good to us as the words of kindness, which 
we heard with wonder and astonishment, 
our ears having become accustomed to 
naught but threatenings and revilings. 
While we were occupied in this pleasant 
fashion, Drake’s men transferred a vast 
amount of treasure from the Saxta Filo- 
mena to the Golden Hinde. There was a 
large quantity of jewels, fourteen chests of 
ryals of plate, over a hundred pounds weight 
of gold, twenty tons of uncoined silver, and 
pieces of wrought gold and silver plate of 
great value. The discovery of all this 
treasure put our newly-found friends in 
high good-humour, such ventures not hav- 
ing come in their way since they had left 
the coast of Panama some months previous. 
When all this treasure had been trans- 
ferred to Drake’s vessel, the Golden Hinde, 
the admiral sent for the Englishmen who 
(mt 45) L 
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had been rescued from the Sazta F2lomena, 
and gave audience to us on the quarter- 
deck. A sad and sorry multitude we looked, 
spite of the surgeon’s care, as we stood 
gazing at the great sea-captain who had 
rescued us, and waiting for him to speak. 

“Friends and fellow-countrymen,” said 
he, “ every one of you shall go back with me 
to England. We have strange tales to tell 
ourselves, and so, it is somewhat evident, 
have ye. Be content now, I will charge 
myself with your welfare. Where is he 
that spoke with me this morning?” 

So I stepped forward, and he looked 
upon me keenly. 

“oT hy snaave trends”. 

“Humphrey Salkeld, sir, nephew of Sir 
Thurstan Salkeld of Beechcot, in the East 
Riding of Yorkshire.” 

“Tell me thy tale, Master Salkeld.” 

So I gave him the history that I have 
here written down, and when it came to 
our doings in Mexico I spoke for Pharaoh 
Nanjulian and for all who stood behind me. 
When I had got to the period which we 
spent on board the Santa Filomena, my 
companions in distress bared their shoul- 
ders and backs, and showed him the scars 
and the wounds and the stripes which we 
had received. Then his face grew stern 
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and set, and the English sailors that stood 
by groaned in their wrath and indignation. 

“T am beholden to you, Master Salkeld,” 
he said, when I had done. “Are there any 
of you that would say more?” 

But none wished to speak save one old 
white-haired man, who lifted up his hand 
and called God to witness that all I had 
said was true, and that our torments under 
the Inquisition had been such as could only 
be prompted by the devil. 

Then Drake commanded his men to 
bring forward Manuel Nunez and Frey 
Bartoloméo, and presently they stood before 
us, still bold and defiant, and Drake looked 
upon them. 

“T am thinking, Sefiors,” said he, “that 
if I had wrought such misdeeds upon your 
people as you have upon mine, and you 
had caught me red-handed as I have caught 
you, there would have been something in 
the way of torture for me before I came to 
my last end. But be not alarmed; we 
Englishmen love justice, but we hate cruelty. 
And so we will be just to you, and we will 
send you to your true place, where there is 
doubtless a reward prepared for you. Hang 
them to the yard-arm of their own ship.” 

So they carried Nunez and the monk 
over the side, and presently their bodies 
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swung from the yard-arm of the Santa 
Filomena, and so they passed to their 
reward. And as for Nunez, he mocked us 
till the end, but the monk said never a 
word, but stared fixedly before him, seeming 
to care no more for death than he had for 
the sufferings that he had heaped upon his 
fellow-men. 

After that Drake restored the Spaniards 
whom we had captured to their own ship, 
and bade them go home, or back to Mexico, 
or wherever they pleased, and to tell their 
masters what Francis Drake had done to 
them, and that he would do the same to 
every Spaniard who crossed his path. 


CHAPTER ie 


HOME WITH DRAKE. 


URING our awful captivity on board 
the galleon we had well-nigh lost all 

count or notion of time. To us one day 
was pretty much like another. If we slept 
it was only to be awakened by the over- 
‘seers whip. Day or night it was all one 
with us; never did our tormentors cease to 
afflict us. We were reduced to the con- 
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dition of animals, and had not even the 
comfort which is allowed to them. Thus 
when the time of our rescue came, we had 
no notion of where we were or what part 
of the year it was. 

We now found that it was the middle of 
August, and that we were in the North 
Pacific Ocean and bearing direct for the 
Moluccas, where Drake intended to trade 
before continuing his voyage homeward by 
way of the Cape. We also learnt that 
this great captain was now taking his first 
voyage round the world, and that he had 
had many great and remarkable adventures 
on the Spanish Main and on the coast of 
Peru, and had enriched his vessels with 
the spoils of Spanish treasure-ships, so 
that he now had with him a store of great 
and unusual value. For from some ships 
he had taken bars of silver, and from others 
blocks of gold, together with rich ladings, 
merchandise, and silks, so rare and curious 
as to be worth great sums of money. And 
all this treasure had been chiefly won from 
the Spaniards in fair fight, and that without 
any cruelty or lust of blood or revenge. 

About the thirtieth day of September 
we came within view of some islands, situ- 
ated about eight degrees northward from _ 
the line. From these the islanders came out 
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to us in canoes hollowed out of the solid 
trunk of a tree, and raised very high out 
of the water at both ends, so that they 
almost formed a semicircle. These canoes 
were polished so highly that they shone 
like ebony, and were kept steady by pieces 
of timber fixed on each side of them by 
strong canes, fastened at one end to the 
canoe, and at the other to the timber. 

The first company that came out to us 
brought fruits, potatoes, and other com- 
modities, none of any great value, and 
seemed anxious to trade with us, making a 
great show of good-will and honesty. Soon 
after, however, they sent out another fleet 
of canoes, the crews of which showed 
themselves to be nothing better than 
thieves, for if we placed anything in their 
hands they immediately considered it to 
belong to them, and would neither restore 
nor pay for it. Upon this we were obliged 
to get rid of them, which we did by dis- 
charging a gun. As they had never seen 
ordnance discharged before they were 
vastly astonished by this, and fled precipi- 
tately to the shore, having first pelted us 
with showers of stones which they carried 
in their canoes. 

On the fifth of November we cast 
anchor before Ternate, and had scarce 
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arrived when the viceroy of that place, 
attended by the chief nobles, came out in 
three boats, rowed by forty men on each 
side. Soon afterwards appeared the king 
himself, attended by a large and imposing 
retinue. Him we received with discharges 
of cannon and musketry, together with 
various kinds of music, with which he was 
so highly delighted that he would have the 
_ musicians down into his own boat. At this 
place we stayed some days, trafficking with 
the inhabitants, who brought us large quan- 
tities of provisions, and behaved to us with 
civility. After that we repaired to a neigh- 
bouring island, and there found a commodi- 
ous harbour where we repaired the Golden 
Flinde, and did ourselves enjoy a much- 
needed rest. 

Leaving this place on the 12th day of 
December, we sailed southwards towards 
the Celebes; but the wind being against us, 
we drifted about among a multitude of 
islands mingled with shallows until the 
middle of January. And now we met 
with an adventure which was like to have 
stayed our further progress and put a sum- 
mary end to all our hopes. For sailing 
forward under a strong gale we were one 
night suddenly surprised by a shock, caused 
by our being thrown upon a shoal, on which 
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the speed of our course served to fix us 
very fast. Upon examination we found 
that the rock on which we had struck rose 
perpendicularly from the water, and there 
was no anchorage, nor any bottom to be 
found for some distance. On making this 
discovery we lightened the ship by throw- 
ing into the sea a not inconsiderable por- 
tion of her lading. Even then the ship 
seemed hopelessly fast, and we had almost 
given way to despair when we were on a 
sudden relieved by a remission of the 
wind, which, having hitherto blown strongly 
against that side of the ship which lay 
towards the sea, holding it upright against 
the rock, now slackened, and blowing no 
longer against our vessel allowed it to reel 
into deep water, to our great comfort and 
relief. We had enjoyed so little hope 
of ever extricating ourselves from this 
perilous position, that Drake had caused 
the sacrament to be administered to us as 
if we had been on the point of death, and 
now that we were mercifully set free we 
sang a Ze Deum, and went forward very 
cautiously, hardly daring to set sails lest 
we should chance upon some reef still more 
dangerous. 

We now continued our voyage without 
any remarkable occurrence or adventure, 
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until about the middle of March we came 
to anchor off the Island of Java. Having 
sent to the king a present of cloths and 
silks, we received from him in return a 
quantity of provisions; and on the following 
day Drake himself went on shore, and 
after entertaining the king with music 
obtained leave from him to forage for 
fresh food. Here, then, we remained 
some days, taking in provisions, and being 
visited by the princes and head men of 
that country, and later by the king, all of 
whom manifested great interest in us, and 
in our armaments and instruments of navi- 
gation. 

Leaving Java about the end of March 
we sailed for the Cape of Good Hope, 
which we sighted about the middle of June. 
During all that time we met with no very 
remarkableadventure; nevertheless, because 
we were sailing through seas which no 
Englishman had ever previously traversed, 
there was not a day which did not present 
some feature of interest to us, or add to our 
knowledge of those strange parts of the 
world. To me, and to such of my com- 
panions as had suffered with me in the 
dungeons of the Inquisition or on the deck 
of the galleon, this voyage was as a glimpse 
of Paradise. For we were treated with the 
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utmost kindness and consideration by Drake 
and his men, and they would not suffer us 
to undertake anything in the shape of 
work until our wounds were fairly healed 
and our strength recruited. To those of 
us who had suffered so bitterly that our 
strength was well-nigh departed, this wel- 
come relief was very grateful. As for me, 
on discovering my condition I was rated 
with Drake and his officers, and with them 
did spend many exceeding pleasant hours, 
listening to their marvellous adventures 
and stories of fights with our old enemies 
the Spaniards. But Pharaoh, hating to do 
naught, applied for a rating, and so they 
made him boatswain’s mate, and thence- 
forth he was happy, and seemed quickly 
to forget the many privations and discom- 
forts which he and I| had undergone. 

So on the third week of September, 1580, 
we came to Plymouth Sound, and once 
more looked upon English land and English 
faces. And this we did with such thank- 
fulness and rejoicing as you cannot conceive. 
As for Drake and his men, they had been 
away two years and some ten months, and in 
that time had taken their ships round the 
world. And because they were the first 
Englishmen that had ever done this, there 
was such ringing of bells, and lighting of 
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bonfires, and setting up of feasts and jolli- 
ties as had never been known in England. 
From the queen to the meanest hind there 
was nobody that did not join in the general 
rejoicing. Wherefore, at Plymouth where 
we landed, there were great stirrings, and 
men clung around us to hear our marvellous 
tales and adventures. And as for Drake 
himself, the queen soon afterwards made 
him a knight on the deck of the Golden 
Hinde; and so he became Sir Francis, and 
thereafter did many wonderful deeds which 
are set forth in the chronicles of that time. 

Now, I no sooner set foot upon English 
soil than I was immediately consumed with 
impatience to go home to Beechcot, and 
therefore I sought out Drake and begged 
him to let me begone. 

“Why,” quoth. he, “ knowing your story 
as I do, Master Salkeld, I make no wonder 
that you should be in some haste to return 
to your own friends. I pray God that you 
may find all well with them.” 

Then he generously pressed upon me a 
sum of money in gold, wherewith to fit 
myself out for the journey and defray my 
expenses on the way; and for this kindness 
_I was deeply grateful, seeing that I was 
utterly penniless, and owed the very gar- 
ments I then wore to the charity of one of 
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his officers. So I said farewell to him and 
his company, and begged them to remember 
me if we should meet no more, and then I 
went to find Pharaoh Nanjulian. 

“Pharaoh,” said I, when I came upon 
him on the deck of the Golden Hinde, “1 
am going home.” 

He pushed back his cap and scratched 
his head and looked at me. 

“ Aye,” he said, “1 supposed it would be 
so, master. As for me, I have no home to 
go to. My mother is dead and buried in 
Marazion churchyard, and | have neither 
kith nor kin in the wide world.” 

“Come with me to Beechcot,” said I, 
‘you shall abide there for the rest of your 
days in peace and plenty.” 

But he shook his head. 

“Nay, master,” he answered, “that would 
never do. I am naught but a rough sea- 
dog, and I should be too big and savage 
for a quiet life. Besides, yon constable of 
yours would be forever at my heels, fearing 
lest I should break the peace again.” 

“There shall no man harm you if you 
will come with me,” said J. ‘Come and 
be my man.” 

“Nay, master, not so. Born and bred 
to the sea I was, and to the sea I will 
cleave. Besides, I am Francis Drake’s 
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man now, and with him I shall see rare 
ventures. Already there is talk of an 
expedition against the Spaniards. That is 
the life for me.” 

So there was no more to be said, and I 
gave him my hand sorrowfully, for he had 
proved a true friend. 

“ Good-bye, then, Pharaoh Nanjulian.” 

“Good-bye, master. We have seen some 
rare ventures together. I thank God for 
bringing us safely out of them.” 

“Amen! I shall not forget them or thee. 
And God grant we may meet again.” 

So we pressed each other's hands with 
full hearts, and I went away and left him 
gazing after me. 


COAPT EAR’ XX. 


BEECHCOT ONCE MORE. 


ECAUSE it was autumn, I found some 
slight difficulty in travelling across 
country from Plymouth to Beechcot, and 
it accordingly was several days before I 
reached York and entered upon the final 
stage of my journey. At Plymouth I had 
bought a stout horse, and pushed forward, 
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mounted in creditable fashion, to Exeter, 
and from thence to Bristol, where I struck 
into the Midlands and made for Derby and 
Sheffield. It took me a fortnight to reach 
York, and there, my horse being well-nigh 
spent, though I -had used him with mercy, 
I exchanged him for a cob, which was of 
stout build, and good enough to carry me 
over the thirty miles which yet remained of 
my journey. 

Now, as I drew near the old place, in the 
twilight of a dull October afternoon, my 
heart beat within my breast as if it would 
suffocate me. I had been away two years, 
and had gone under circumstances of the 
strangest character. Those whom I had 
left behind had probably long since given _ 
me up as dead. Worse than that—how 
did I know what malicious story might not 
have been invented and set forth by my 
cousin Jasper as to my disappearance? 
Well, the time was now at hand when all 
should be explained. But yet— what 
changes might there not be? I dreaded 
to think of them. I might find my good 
uncle dead, Jasper in possession, my sweet- 
heart married—but nay, that seemed hardly 
to be believed. And yet if she thought 
me dead? 

Thus | went forward, my heart torn by 
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many conflicting emotions. Then I began 
to think of the changes that had taken 
place in me. Two years ago I had set out 
a light-hearted, careless lad, full of con- 
fidence and ignorance, knowing naught of 
the world nor of its cruelties. Now I came 
back a man, full of strange experiences, my 
mind charged with many terrible memories, 
my body bearing witness to the sufferings 
and privations which I had undergone. It 
was not the old Humphrey Salkeld that 
rode down Beechcot village street. Nay, 
it was not even the old Humphrey Salkeld 
in looks. Stopping a few hours at the inn in 
York I had examined myself in a mirror, and 
had decided that it would be hard work for 
my old friends to recognize me. I had grown 
an inch or two, my face was seamed and 
wrinkled, and wore a strange, grim, wearied 
look, my beard was a good three inches 
long,and my mouth covered by a moustache. 
Changed I was indeed. 

I rode up to the door of the inn at 
Beechcot, where I had first seen Pharaoh 
Nanjulian, and called loudly for the host. 
There was no one about the door of the 
inn, but presently Geoffrey Scales, looking 
no different to what he did when I had 
last seen him, came bustling along the 
sanded passage with his lanthorn, and turned 
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the light full on my face. I trembled, and 
could scarce control my voice as I spoke to 
him; but I soon saw that he did not re- 
cognize me. 

“ How far is it to Scarborough, master?” 
I inquired. 

“A good twenty miles, sir, and a bad 
read. 

“What, are there thieves on it?” 

“There are highwaymen, sir, and ruts, 
which is worse; and as for mud—there, 
your honour would be lost in it.” 

“Then I had better stay here for the 
night, eh?” 

“ Much better, if your honour pleases.” 

So I dismounted and bade him take my 
cob round to his stable, and followed him 
myself to hear more news. 

“What place is this?” I inquired. 

‘“‘ Beechcot, sir, —a village of the Wolds.” 

“ And who owns it, landlord?” 

“Sir Churstan Salkeldisin” 

“Ts he alive and well, landlord?” 

Now, whether it was my voice or the 
unwonted agitation in it that attracted his 
attention, I know not, but certain it is that 
when I asked this question Geoffrey Scales 
held up his light to my face, and after 
anxiously peering therein for a moment, 
cried out loudly: 
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“Marry, I knew it! Tis Master Hum- 
phrey come home again, alive and well!” 
and therewith he would have rushed away 
to rouse the whole village if I had not 
stayed him. 

“Tiush! Geoifrey,” 1 said, “It is I, true 
enough, and I am well enough, but prithee 
keep quiet awhile, for I do not wish anyone 


- to know that I have returned for a season. 


Tell me first how is my uncle and Mistress 
Rose. Are they well, Geoffrey? Quick!” 
“Oh, Master Humphrey,” quoth he, 
“what a turn you have given me! Yes, 
sir, yes; your uncle, good man, is well, 
though he hath never been the same man 
since you disappeared, Master Humphrey. 
And as for Mistress Rose, ’tis just the 
same sweet maiden as ever, and hath 
grieved for you mightily. But what a 
to-do there will be, Master Humphrey! 
Prithee, let me go and tell all the folk.” 

“Not now, Geoffrey, on thy life. Let 
me first see my sweetheart and my uncle, 
and then I will cause the great bell at the 
manor to be rung, and you shall take it for 
a signal and shall tell who you like.” 

So he promised to obey me, and I left 
him and took my way towards the vicarage, 
for my heart longed sore for the presence 
of my sweetheart. 

(45) M 
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Now, as I came up to the front of the 
house there was a light burning in the 
parlour, and I stole up to the window and 
looked in, and saw Rose busy with her 
needle. Fair and sweet she was, aye, 
sweeter, I think, than ever; but it was easy 
to see that she had sorrowed, and that the 
sorrow had left its mark upon her. I had 
always remembered her in my trials and 
torments as the merry, laughing maiden, 
that had flown hither and thither like a 
spirit of spring; now I saw her a woman, 
sweet and lovely, but with a touch of sad- 
ness about her that I knew had come there 
because of me. 

I went round to the door and tapped 
softly upon it. Presently came Rose, bear- 
ing a candle, and opened it to my knock, 
and looked out upon me. I drew farther 
away into the darkness. 

“Ts this the abode of Master Timotheus 
Herrick?” I asked. 

“Yes, sir,” she answered, “but he is not 
in at this moment. You will find him at 
the church, where he has gone to read the 
evening service.” 

“T had a message for his daughter,” 
said I. 

“T am his daughter, sir. What message 
have you for me?” 
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“T have come from sea,” I answered. 
“Tt is a message from one you know.” 

“From one I know—at sea? But I 
know no one at sea. Oh, sir, what is it 
you would tell me?” 

“ Let me come in,” I said; and she turned 
and led the way into the parlour, and set 
down the candle and looked steadily at me. 
And then she suddenly knew me, and in 
another instant I had her in my arms, and 
her face was upon my breast, and all the 
woes and sorrows of my captivity were 
forgotten. 

“Humphrey!” she cried. “QO, thank 
God—thank God! My dear, my dear, it 
is you, is it not? Am | dreaming—shall I 
wake presently to find you gone?” 

“Never again, sweetheart, never again! 
Iamcome back indeed—somewhat changed, 
it is true, but still your true and faithful 
lover.” 

“And I thought you were dead! O my 
poor Humphrey, where have you been and 
what has been done to you? Yes, you are 
changed—you have suffered, have you not?” 

“More than I could wish my worst 
enemy to suffer,’ I answered. “But | 
forget it all when I look at you, Rose. 
Oh, sweetheart, if you knew how I have 
longed for this moment!” 
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And then, hand in hand, we kneeled 
down together and thanked God for all 
his goodness, and for the marvellous 
mercy with which he had brought us 
through this time of sore trouble. And on 
our knees we kissed each other solemnly, 
and so sealed our reunion and blotted out 
all the bitterness of the past from our 
hearts, so that there was nothing left there 
but memories, sad indeed, but no longer 
painful. 

“And now,” said Rose, “tell me, Hum- 
phrey, where you have been and how it 
was you went away. Oh, if you knew 
how we have sorrowed for you.” 

“Firsé tell nié, Rosé, how is*my uncles 

“He is well, Humphrey, but he has 
mourned for you ever since Jasper came 
home and told us of your death.” 

‘Ah! Jasper came home and told you of 
my death, did he? And by what manner 
of death did I die, according to Master 
Jasper?” 

“He said you were drowned at Scar- 
borough, in coming from some vessel where 
you and he had been paying a visit at night 
to the captain.” 

“And did no one doubt him, Rose? 
Were there no inquiries made?” 

“| doubted him, Humphrey. I felt sure 
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there was some strange mystery, but how 
could I find it out? And what could be 
done—they could not drag Scarborough 
Bay for your body. Humphrey, did Jasper 
play some trick upon you—did he get you 
out of the way?” 

“He did, Rose. Yea, he got me out of 
the way so well that I have been right 
round the world since last I set foot in 
Beechcot. Think of that, my dear. Right 
round the world! I have seen Mexico and 
the Pacific and Java and the Celebes and 
Africa, and I know not what, and here I am 
again.” 

“But you have suffered, Humphrey? 
Where—and how?” 

So I told her very briefly of what had 
happened to me in the cells of the Inquisi- 
tion, and as I spoke, her sweet face was 
filled with compassion and her eyes were 
bright with tears, and she held my hands 
tightly clasped in her own as if she would 
never let them go again. 

“Can such things be? she asked. “Oh, 
why God does allow them I cannot under- 
stand. My poor Humphrey!” 

“Naught but God’s help could have 
brought us through them, dear heart,” [| 
answered. “And, indeed, I think naught 
of them now, and would cheerfully face 
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them again if I thought they would cause 
you to love me more.” 

But she answered that that was impos- 
sible, and scolded me very prettily for think- 
ing of such a thing. 

And then came Master Timotheus back 
from reading prayers, and entered the par- 
lour, carrying a great folio in his hand and 
blinking at us through his big spectacles. 
And when he saw me, he stopped and 
stared. 

“Here is a visitor, father,” said Rose. 
“Look closely at him—do you not know 
him?” 

But the good man, taking my hand in 
his own, did stare at me hard and long ere 
he discovered me, and then he fell upon 
my neck and embraced me heartily and 
wept with joy. 

“Of a truth,” said he, “I might have 
known that it was thee, Humphrey, for two 
reasons. First, I have been of an uncom- 
monly light-hearted nature all this day, and 
did once detect myself in the act of singing 
a merry song; and secondly, I saw on 
entering the parlour that Rose’s face was 
brighter than it hath been since last we saw 
thee 

Then he laid his hand on my head and 
blessed me, and thanked God for sending 
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me home again; and he shed more tears, 
and was fain to take off his spectacles and 
polish them anew. And he would have 
had me sup with them, but on hearing that 
I had not yet seen my uncle he bade me go 
to him at once, so | said farewell for that 
time and took my way to the manor. 


CAP TR, SOO 


HOW THEY RANG THE BELLS AT 
BEECHCOT CHURCH. 


S I walked across from the vicarage to 
the manor-house, the moon came out 

in the autumn evening sky and lighted the 
landscape with a brightness that was little 
short of daylight. I stood for a few mo- 
ments at the vicarage gate admiring the 
prospect. Far away to the eastward rose 
the Wolds, dark and unbroken, different 
indeed from the giant bulk of Orizaba, but 
far more beautiful to me. Beneath them 
lay the village of Beechcot, with its farm- 
steads and cottages casting black shadows 
upon the moonlit meadow, and here and 
there a rushlight burning dimly in the win- 
dows. I had kept that scene in my mind’s 
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eye many a time during my recent tribula- 
tions, and had wondered if ever I should 
see it again. Now that I did see it, it was 
far more beautiful than I had ever known 
it or imagined it to be, for it meant home, 
and love, and peace after much sorrow. 

My path led me through the churchyard. 
There the moonlight fell bright and clear 
on the silent mounds and ghostly tomb- 
stones. By the chancel I paused for a 
moment to glance at the monument which 
Sir Thurstan had long since erected to my 
father and mother’s memory. It was light 
enough to read the inscription, and also to 
see that a new one had been added to it. 
Wondering what member of our family was 
dead, I went nearer and examined the stone 
more carefully. Then I saw that the new 
inscription was in memory of myself! 

I have never heard of a man reading his 
own epitaph, and truly it gave me many 
curious feelings to stand there and read of 
myself as a dead man. And yet I had 
been dead to all of them for more than two 
years. 

“And of Humphrey Salkeld, only son of 
the above Richard Salkeld and his wife 
Barbara, who was drowned at Scarborough, 
October, 1578, to the great grief and sorrow 
of his uncle, Thurstan Salkeld, Knight.” 
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“So I am dead and yet alive,” I said, and 
laughed gaily at the notion. “If that is so, 
there are some great surprises in store for 
more than one in this parish. And no one 
will be more surprised than my worthy 
cousin, but he will be the only person that 
is sorry to see me. Oh for half an hour 
with him alone!” 

At that very moment Jasper was coming 
to meet me. I knew it not, nor did he. 

Between the churchyard and the manor- 
house of Beechcot there is a field called 
the Duke’s Garth, and across this runs a 
footpath. As I turned away from reading 
my own epitaph, I saw a figure advancing 
along this path and making for the church- 
yard. It was the figure of a man, and he 
was singing some catch or song softly to 
himself. I recognized the voice at once. 
It was Jasper’s. I drew back into the 
shadow cast by the buttress of the chancel 
and waited his coming. We were going 
to settle our account once and for ever. 

He came lightly over the stile which 
separates the garth from the churchyard, 
and was making rapid strides towards the 
vicarage when I stopped him. 

“Jasper,” I said, speaking in a deep 
voice and concealing myself in the shadow. 
“ Jasper Stapleton.” 
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He stopped instantly, and stood looking 
intently towards where I stood. 

“Who calls me?” he said. 

“T, Jasper,—thy cousin, Humphrey Sal- 
keld.” 

I could have sworn that he started and 
began to tremble. But suddenly he 
laughed. 

“Dead men call nobody,’ said he. 
“You are some fool that is trying to 
frighten me. Come out, sirrah!” 

And he drew near. I waited till he was 
close by, and then I stepped into the 
moonlight, which fell full and clear on my 
face. He gave a great cry, and lifting up 
his arm as if to ward off a blow fell back a 
pace or two and stood staring at me. 

“Humphrey!” he cried. 

“None other, cousin. Phe dead yeu 
see, sometimes come to life again. And I 
am very much alive, Jasper.” 

He stood still staring at me, and clutch- 
ing his heart as if his breath came with 
difficulty. 

“What have you to say, Jasper?” I 
asked at length. 

“ We—we thought you were drowned,” 
he gasped out. ‘There is an inscription 
on your father’s tombstone.” 

“Liar!” I said. “You know I was not 
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drowned. You know that you contrived 
that I should be carried to Mexico. Tell 
me no more lies, cousin. Let us for once 
have the plain truth. Why did you treat 
me as you did at Scarborough?” 

“ Because you stood ’twixt me and the 
inheritance,” he muttered sullenly. 

“And so for the sake of a few acres of 
land and a goodly heritage you would con- 
demn one who had never harmed you to 
horrors such as you cannot imagine?” | 
said. ‘Look at me, Jasper. Even in 
this light it is not difficult to see how I am 
changed. I have gone through such woes 
and torments as you would scarcely credit. 
I have been in the hands of devils in 
human shape, and they have so worked 
their will upon me that there is hardly an 
inch of my body that is not marked and 
scarred, That was thy doing, Jasper,— 
thine and thy fellow-villain’s. Dost know 
what happened to him?” 

“No,” he whispered. “What of him?” 

“T saw him hanged to his own yard-arm 
in the Pacific Ocean, Jasper, and he went 
to his own place with the lives of many an 
innocent man upon his black soul. Take 
care you do not follow him. Shame upon 
you, cousin, for the trick you played me!” 

“You came between me and the girl I 
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loved,” he said fiercely. “All is fair in 
love and war.” 

“Coward!” I said. “And liar too! I 
never came between her and thee, for she 
had never a word to give such a black- 
hearted villain as thou hast proved thyself. 
And now, what is to prevent me from tak- 
ing my revenge upon thee, Jasper?” 

“This,” he said, very suddenly, whipping 
out his rapier. “This, Master Humphrey. 
Home you have come again, worse luck, 
and have no doubt done your best to injure 
me in more quarters than one, but you 
shall not live to enjoy either land, or title, 
or sweetheart, for you shall die here and 
now.” 

And with that he came pressing upon 
me with a sudden fury that was full of 
murderous intent. 

Now I had no weapon by me save a 
stout cudgel which I had cut from a cop- 
pice by the wayside that morning, and this 
you would think was naught when set 
against a rapier. Nevertheless I made 
such play with it, that presently I knocked 
Jasper’s weapon clean out of his hand so 
that he could not recover it. And after 
that I seized him by the throat and beat 
with my cudgel until he roared and begged 
for mercy, beseeching me not to kill him. 
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“Have no fear, cousin;’ said 2], still 
laying on to him, “I will not kill thee, 
for I would have thee repent of all thy 
misdeeds.” 

And with that I gave him two or three 
sound cuts and then flung him from me 
against the wall, where he lay groaning 
and cursing me. 

After that I saw Jasper Stapleton no 
more. He never showed his face in Beech- 
cot again, and in a few days his mother, 
Dame Barbara, disappeared also; and so 
they vanished out of my life, and I was 
glad of it, for they had worked me much 
mischief. 

When I reached the manor-house I let 
myself in by a secret way that I knew of 
and went straight to the great hall, where 
sat my uncle Sir Thurstan, wrapped in cloaks 
and rugs, before a great fire of wood. He 
was all alone, and hearing my step he half- 
turned his head. 

“Ts that Jasper?” he inquired. 

“Nay, sir,’ said I. ‘It is I—Humphrey 
—and I am come home again.” 

And J went forward and kneeled down 
before him and put my hands on his 
knees. 

For a moment he stared at me as men 
stare at ghosts, then he gave a great sob 
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of delight, stretched out his arms, put them 
about my neck, and wept over me like a 
woman. 

“Oh lad, lad!” said he. “If thou didst 
but know how this old heart did grieve for 
thy sake. And thou art here, well and 
strong, and I did cause thy name to be 
graven on thy parents’ tombstone!” 

“ Never mind, sir,’ said I, “we can cut 
it out again. Anyway I am not dead, but 
I have seen some rare and terrible adven- 
tures: = 

“Sit thyself down at my side,” quoth he, 
“and tell me all about them. Alive and 
well—yes, and two inches taller, as I live! 
Well, I thank God humbly. But thou art 
hungry, poor boy,—what ho! where are 
those rascals? Call for them, Humphrey, 
—thou must be famished.” 

“ All in good time, sir,” said I, and went 
over to the rope which led to the great 
bell and pulled it vigorously, so that the 
clangour filled the park below with stirring 
sound. And Geoffrey Scales waiting im- 
patiently at the inn heard it and ran round 
with the news, and they rang the church 
bells, and every soul in Beechcot.that could 
walk came hurrying to the manor and 


would have audience of me in the great 
hall. 
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Thus did I come home again. And 
having told my story to my uncle, Sir 
Thurstan, and to Master Timotheus Her- 
rick, we agreed that for the present we 
would leave Jasper Stapleton’s name out 
of it. But somehow, most likely because 
Jasper and his evil-tongued mother dis- 
appeared, the truth got out, and ere long 
everybody knew my story from beginning 
to end. 

Within a few weeks of my home-coming 
Rose and I were married in Beechcot 
church, and again the bells rang out mer- 
rily. Never had bridegroom a sweeter 
bride; never had husband a truer or nobler 
wife. I say it after fifty years of blessed 
companionship, and in my heart I thank 
God for the delights which he hath given 
me in her. 

And now I have brought my history to 
a close. Yet there is one matter which | 
must speak of before I say farewell to 
you. 

It is about twenty years since one of my 
servants came to me one summer evening 
and said that an old man stood at my door 
waiting to see me. I followed him pre- 
sently, and there saw a tall, white-haired, 
white-bearded figure, dressed in a rough 
seamen’s dress and leaning upon a staff. 
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He looked at me and smiled, and then I 
saw that it was Pharaoh Nanjulian. 

“You have not forgotten me, master?” 
he said. : 

“Forgotten thee! May God forget me 
if ever | forget thee, my old, true friend!” 
I said, and I led him in and made him 
welcome as a king to my house and to all 
that I had. And with me he lived, an 
honoured guest and friend, for ten years 
longer, when he died, being then a very old 
man of near one hundred years. And him 
I still mourn with true sorrow and affection, 
for his was a mighty heart, and it had been 
knit to mine by those bonds of sorrow 
which are scarcely less strong than the 
bonds of love. 


THE END. 
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quite up to the level of Mr. Henty’s former historical tales.” —Saturday Review. 


When London Burned: A Story of Restoration Times and 
‘the Great Fire. By G. A. Henry. With 12 page Illustrations 


by J. FINNEMORE. 6s. 


«“No boy needs to have any story of Henty’s recommended to him, and parents 
who do not know and buy him for their boys should be ashamed of themselves. 
Those to whom he is yet unknown could not make a better beginning than with 


When London Burned.” —British Weekly. 
(11 ] A 


2 BLACKIE & SON'S BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


BY G. A. HENTY. 


“Among writers of stories of adventure for boys Mr. Henty stands in the very 
first rank.” —Academy. 


In crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges. 


The Lion of St. Mark: A Tale of Venice in the Fourteenth 
Century. By G. A. Henry. With 10 page Illustrations by 
GoRDON Browne. 6s. 


“Every boy should read The Lion of St. Mark. Mr. Henty has never produced 
any story more delightful, more wholesome, or more vivacious. From first to 
last it will be read with keen enjoyment.”—The Saturday Review. 


By England’s Aid: The Freeing of the Netherlands (1585- 
1604). By G. A. Henty. With 10 page Illustrations by ALFRED 
PeEARSE, and 4 Maps. 6s. 


“The story is told with great animation, and the historical material is most 
effectively combined with a most excellent plot.”-—-Saturday Review. 


With Wolfe in Canada: or, The Winning of a Continent. 
By G. A. Henry. Illustrated with 12 page Pictures by GorDoNn 
BROWNE. 6s. 


“‘A model of what a boys’ story-book should be. Mr. Henty has a great power 
of infusing into the dead facts of history new life, and as no pains are spared by 
him to ensure accuracy in historic details, his books supply useful aids to study 
as well as amusement.’ —School Guardian. 


Bonnie Prince Charlie: A Tale of Fontenoy and Culloden. 
By G. A. Henry. Illustrated with 12 page Pictures by GoRDON 
BROWNE. 6s. 


‘‘Ronald, the hero, is very like the hero of Quentin Durward. The lad’s 
journey across France with his faithful attendant Malcolm, and his hairbreadth 
escapes from the machinations of his father’s enemies make up as good a 
narrative of the kind as we have ever read. For freshness of treatment and 
variety of incident, Mr. Henty has here surpassed himself.”—Spectator. 


For the Temple: A Tale of the Fall of Jerusalem. By 
G. A. Henry. With 10 page Illustrations by S. J. Sotomon, and 
a Coloured Map. 6s. 


“Mr. Henty’s graphic prose pictures of the hopeless Jewish resistance to Roman 
sway adds another leaf to his record of the famous wars of the world. The book 
is one of Mr. Henty’s cleverest efforts.” —Graphic. 


True to the Old Flag: A Tale of the American War of 
Independence. By G. A. Henty. With 12 page Illustrations by 
Gorpon Browne. 6s. 

“Does justice to the pluck and determination of the British soldiers. The son 
of an American loyalist, who remains true to our flag, falls among the hostile red- 
skins in that very Huron country which has been endeared to us by the exploits 
of Hawkeye and Chingachgook.”—The Times. 

“My. Henty undoubtedly possesses the secret of writing eminently successful 


historical tales; and those older than the lads whom the author addresses in his 
preface may read the story with pleasure.’— Academy. 


Specimen Illustration from 


“WITH COCHRAI! THE DAUNTLESS.. 


STEPHEN BEATS OFF THE GREAT WAR-CANOE SINGLE-HANDED, 
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BY G. A. HENTY. 


“Mr. Henty is one of our most successful writers of historical tales.”—Scotsman. 


In crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges. 


The Lion of the North: A Tale of Gustavus Adolphus and 
the Wars of Religion. By G. A. Henry. With 12 page Pictures 
by J. ScHONBERG. 6s. 


“A praiseworthy attempt to interest British youth in the great deeds of the 
Scotch Brigade in the wars of Gustavus Adolphus. Mackay, Hepburn, and Munro 
live again in Mr. Henty’s pages, as those deserve to live whose disciplined bands 
formed really the germ of the modern British army.” —<A thencewm. 


The Young Carthaginian: A Story of the Times of 
Hannibal. By G. A. Henry. With 12 page Illustrations by C. J. 
STANILAND, RI. 68. 


“The effect of an interesting story, well constructed and vividly told, is en- 
hanced by the picturesque quality of the scenic background. From first to last 
nothing stays the interest of the narrative. It bears us along as on a stream 
whose current varies in direction, but never loses its force.”—Saturday Review. 


Redskin and Cow-boy: A Tale of the Western Plains. By 
G. A. Henty. Illustrated by AtrreD PEARSE. 6s. 


“Tt has a good plot; it abounds in action; the scenes are equally spirited and 
realistic, and we can only say we have read it with much pleasure from first to 
last. ‘The pictures of life on a cattle ranche are most graphically painted, as are 
the manners of the reckless but jovial cow-boys.”—Times. 


With Clive in India: or, The Beginnings of an Empire. 
By G. A. Henry. Illustrated by Gorpon Browne. 6s. 


“Among writers of stories of adventure for boys Mr. Henty stands in the very 
first rank. Those who know something about India will be the most ready to 
thank Mr. Henty for giving them this instructive volume to place in the hands 
of their children.” —Academy. 


In Greek Waters: A Story of the Grecian War of Inde- 
pendence (1821-1827). By G. A. Henry. With 12 page Illus- 
trations by W. 8. Stacey, and a Map. 6s. 


“There are adventures of all kinds for the hero and his friends, whose pluck 
and ingenuity in extricating themselves from awkward fixes are always equal to 
the occasion. It is an excellent story, and if the proportion of history is smaller 
than usual, the whole result leaves nothing to be desired.”—Journal of Education. 


The Dash for Khartoum: A Tale of the Nile Expedition. 
By G. A. Heyty. With 10 page Illustrations by J. ScuénBERG and 

J. Nasu, and 4 Plans. 6s. 
“Tt is literally true that the narrative never flags a moment; for the incidents 


which fall to be recorded after the dash for Khartoum has been made and failed 
are quite as interesting as those which precede it.”—Academy. : 
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BY GlAy HENTY: 
“Mr, Henty is the king of story-tellers for boys.”—Sword and Trowel. 


In crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges. 


Through the Fray: A Story of the Luddite Riots, By 


G. A. Henry. With 
12 page Illustrations 
by H. M. Pacer. 6s. 
“Mr. Henty inspires a love 
and admiration for straight- 
forwardness, truth, and cour- 
age. ‘his is one of the best 
of the many good books Mr. 
Henty has produced, and de- 
serves to be classed with his 
Facing Death.”—Standarda. 


Captain Bayley’s 
Heir: A Tale of 
the Gold Fields of 
California. By G. 
A. Henry. Illus- 
trated by H. M. 
Pacer. 6s. 

‘A Westminster boy who 
makes his way in the world 
by hard work, good temper, 
and unfailing courage. The 
descriptions given of life are 
just what a healthy intelli- 
gent lad should delight in.” 
—St. James’s Gazette. 


St. Bartholomew’s 
Eve: A Tale of 
the Huguenot Wars. 
By-G. A. Henry. 
Illustrated by H. J. 
DRareEr. 6s. 


‘What would boys do without Mr. Henty? Ever fresh and vigorous, his books 
have at once the solidity of history and the charm of romance. St. Bartholomew's 
Hove is in his best style, and the interest never flags. ‘The book is all that could 
possibly be wished from a boy’s point of view.”—Journal of Education. 


In Freedom’s Cause: A Story of Wallace and Bruce. By 
G. A. Henry. Illustrated by GorDoN BROWNE. 6s. 
“‘His tale of the days of Wallace and Bruce is full of stirring action, and will 
commend itself to boys.” —A thenewm. 
By Right of Conquest: or, With Cortez in Mexico. By 
G. A. Henry. With 10 page Illustrations by W. 8. Stacuy. 63, 


“« By Right of Conquest is the nearest approach to a perfectly successful histori- 
cal tale that Mr. Henty has yet published.”—Academy. 


X i / YY he 
Reduced Illustration 
From ‘‘A Knight of the White Cross”. 
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BY G. A. HENTY. 


‘‘Mr. Henty is one of the best of story-tellers for young people.” —Spectator. 


In crown 8v0, cloth elegant, olivine edges. 


Beric the Briton: A Story of the Roman Invasion. By 
G. A. Henty. I1- 
lustrated by W. Par- 
KINSON. 6s. 


“We are not aware that 
anyone has given us quite so 
vigorous a picture of Britain 
in the days of the Roman con- 
quest. Mr. Henty has done 
his utmost to make an im- 
pressive picture of the haugh- 
ty Roman character, with its 
indomitable courage, stern- 
ness, and discipline. Beric 
is good all through.”—Spec- 
tator. 


By Pike and Dyke: 
A Tale of the Rise 
of the Dutch Re- 
public. By G. A. 
Henty. With 10 
page Illustrations by 
Maynarp Brown, 
and 4 Maps. 6s. 


“The mission of Ned to 
deliver letters from William 
the Silent to his adherents at 
Brussels, the fight of the Good 
Venture with the Spanish 
man-of-war, the battle on the 
ice at Amsterdam, the siege 
of Haarlem, are all told with 
a vividness and skill which 
are worthy of Mr. Henty at : ; ; 
his best.”— Academy. Reduced Illustration from “ At Agincourt”. 


Wulf the Saxon: A Story of the Norman Conquest. By 
G. A. Henry. Tllustrated by Rateu Pracock. 6s. 

“Wulf the Swxon is second to none of Mr. Henty’s historical tales, and we may 

safely say that a boy may learn from it more genuine history than he will from 


many a tedious tome. ‘The points of the Saxon character are hit off very happil 
and the life of the period is ably reconstructed.”—T'he Spectator. See 


Through the Sikh War: A Tale of the Conquest of the 


Punjaub. By G. A. Henry. With 12 page Illustrations by Han 
_ Horst, anda Map. 6s. 
cd The picture of the Punjaub during its last few years of independence, the 
scription of the battles on the Sutlej, and the portraiture generally of native 


character, seem admirably true. . . . On the whole, we have never read a more 
vivid and faithful narrative of military adventure in India.’—T'he Academy. 
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BY G. A. HENTY. 


“No more interesting boys’ books are written than Mr. Henty’s stories.” — 
Daily Chronicle. 


In crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges. 


With Lee in Virginia: A Story of the American Civil 
War. By G. A. Henry. With 10 page Illustrations by Gorpon 
Browne, and 6 Maps. 6s. 


“The story is a capital one and full of variety, and presents us with many 
picturesque scenes of Southern life. Young Wingfield, who is conscientious, 
spirited, and ‘hard as nails’, would have been a man after the very heart of 
Stonewall Jackson.’—TZ'imes. 


Under Drake’s Flag: A Tale of the Spanish Main. By 


G. A. Henry. Illustrated by Gorpon Browne. 6s. 


“There is not a dull chapter, nor, indeed, a dull page in the book; but the 
author has so carefully worked up his subject that the exciting deeds of his 
heroes are never incongruous or absurd.” —Observer. 


j On the Irrawaddy: A Story of the first Burmese War. 
With 8 Illustrations by W. H. Ovzerenp. Crown &vo, cloth 
elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 


“*Stanley Brook’s pluck is even greater than his luck, and he is precisely the 
pS to hearten with emulation the boys who read his stirring story.” —Saturday 
eview. 


Through Russian Snows: A Story of Napoleon’s Retreat 
; from Moscow. By G. A. Henry. With 8 Illustrations by W. H. 


OVEREND, anda Map. 5s. 


“Julian, the hero of the story, early excites our admiration, and is altogether 
a fine character such as boys will delight in, whilst the story of the campaign is 
very graphically told. . . . Will, we think, prove one of the most popular boys’ 
books this season.” —St. James's Gazette. 


In the Heart of the Rockies: A Story of Adventure in 
Colorado. By G. A. Hunry. Illustrated by G. C. Hrnpiey. ds. 


“ Few Christmas books will be more to the taste of the ingenuous boy than Jn 
the Heart of the Rockies.” —Atheneum. 


“Mr. Henty is seen here at his best as an artist in lightning fiction.” —Academy. 


One of the 28th: A Tale of Waterloo. By G. A. Henry. 
With 8 page Illustrations by W. H. OveRENnD, and 2 Maps. 5s. 


“Written with Homeric vigour and heroic inspiration. It is graphic, pictur- 
esque, and dramatically effective . . . shows us Mr. Henty at his best and 
brightest. The adventures will hold a boy of a winter’s night enthralled as he 
rushes through them with breathless interest ‘from cover to cover ’.”—Observer. 


Facing Death: or, The Hero of the Vaughan Pit. A Tale of 
the Coal Mines. By G. A. Henry. With 8 page Pictures by 
GoRDON Browne. 5s. * 


“Tf any father, godfather, clergyman, or schoolmaster is on the look-out for a _ 
good book to give as a present to a boy who is worth his satt, this is the book we 
would recommend.”’—Standard. 
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BY G. A. HENTY. 
“ Ask for Henty, and see that you get him.”—Punch. 


In crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges. 


The Cat of Bubastes: A Story of Ancient Egypt. By 
G. A. Henry. Illustrated by J. R. WrecueLIN. 5s. 


“The story, from the critical moment of the killing of the sacred cat to the 
perilous exodus into Asia with which it closes, is very skilfully constructed and 
full of exciting adventures. It is admirably illustrated.”—Saturday Review. 


Maori and Settler: A Story of the New Zealand War. By 
G. A. Henry. With 8 page Illustrations by ALFRED PEARSE. 5s. 


“Tt is a book which all young people, but especially boys, will read with 
avidity.”—Athencewm. 


“A first-rate book for boys, brimful of adventure, of humorous and interesting 
conversation, and of vivid pictures of colonial life.” —Schoolmaster. 


St. George for England: A Tale of Cressy and Poitiers. 
By G. A. Henty. Illustrated by Gorpon Browne. _ 5s. 


“A story of very great interest for bovs. In his own forcible style the author 
has endeavoured to show that determination and enthusiasm can accomplish mar- 
vellous results; and that courage is generally accompanied by magnanimity and 
gentleness.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 


The Bravest of the Brave: With Peterborough in Spain. 
By G. A. Henry. With 8 full-page Pictures by H. M. Pacer. 5s. 


““Mr. Henty never loses sight of the moral purpose of his work—to enforce the 
doctrine of courage and truth, mercy and lovingkindness, as indispensable to the 
making of an English gentleman. British lads will read The Bravest of the 
Brave with pleasure and profit; of that we are quite sure.”—Daily Telegraph. 


For Name and Fame: or, Through Afghan Passes. By 
G. A. Henry. Illustrated by Gorpon Browne. 5s. 


“Not only a rousing story, replete with all the varied forms of excitement of a 
campaign, but, what is still more useful, an account of a territory and its inhabi- 
tants which must for a long time possess a supreme interest for Englishmen, as 
being the key to our Indian Empire.”—Glasgow Herald. 


A Jacobite Exile: Being the Adventures of a Young English- 
man in the Service of Charles XII. of Sweden. By G. A. Henry. 
With 8 page Illustrations by Paut Harpy, and a Map. 5s. 


“Incident succeeds incident, and adventure is piled upon adventure, and at the 
end the reader, be he boy or man, will have experienced breathless enjoyment 
in a romantic story that must have taught him much at its close.”—Army and 
Navy Gazette. 


Held Fast for England: A Tale of the Siege of Gibraltar. 
By G. A. Henry. Illustrated by Gorpon Browns. 5s. 


“Among them we would place first in interest and wholesome educational 
value the story of the siege of Gibraltar. . . . There is no cessation of exciting 
incident throughout the story.” —Athenewm. 
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BYsG:eA. HENTY. 


“Mr, Henty’s books are always alive with moving incident.”—Review of Reviews. 


In crown 8vo, cloth elegant. 


Condemned as a Nihilist: A Story of Escape from Siberia. 
By G. A. Henry. Illustrated by Watrer Pacer, 5s. 


“The best of this year’s Henty. His narrative is more interesting than many 
of the tales with which the public is familiar, of escape from Siberia. Despite 
their superior claim to authenticity these tales are without doubt no less fic- 
titious than Mr. Henty’s, and he beats them hollow in the matter of sensations.” 
—National Observer. 


Orange and Green: A Tale of the Boyne and Limerick. 
By G. A. Henty. Illustrated by Gorpon Browne. 5s. 


“The narrative is free from the vice of prejudice, and ripples with life as 
vivacious as if what is being described were really passing before the eye. . . . 
Should be in the hands of every young student of Irish history.”—Belfast News. 


In the Reign of Terror: The Adventures of a Westminster 
Boy. By G. A. Henry. Illustrated by J. ScHénpere. 5s. 


“Harry Sandwith, the Westminster boy, may fairly be said to beat Mr. Henty’s 
record. His adventures will delight boys by the audacity and peril they depict. 
The story is one of Mr. Henty’s best.”—Saturday Review. 


By Sheer Pluck: A Tale of the Ashanti War. By G. A. 


Henty. With 8 full-page Pictures by Gorpon BRowneE. 5s. 


“Morally, the book is everything that could be desired, setting before the boys 
a bright and bracing ideal of the English gentleman.” —Christian Leader. 


The Dragon and the Raven: or, The Days of King 
Alfred. By G. A. Henty. With 8 page Illustrations by C. J. 


STANILAND, RI. 58. 


“A story that may justly be styled remarkable. Boys, im reading it, will be 
surprised to find how Alfred persevered, through years of bloodshed and times 
of peace, to rescue his people from the thraldom of the Danes. We hope the 
book will soon be widely known in all our schools.” —Schoolmaster. 


A Final Reckoning’: A Tale of Bush Life in Australia. 
By G. A. Henty. Illustrated by W. B. WomLEN. 5s. 


“‘ All boys will read this story with eager and unflagging interest. The episodes 
are in Mr. Henty’s very best vein—graphic, exciting, realistic; and, as in all Mr. 
Henty’s books, the tendency is to the formation of an honourable, manly, and 
even heroic character.”—Birmingham Post. 


The Young Colonists: A Tale of the Zulu and Boer Wars. 
By G. A. Henry. With 6 Illustrations by Simon H. VEDDER. 
3s. 6d. 

“Fiction and history are so happily blended that the record of facts quicken 


the imagination. No boy can read this book without learning a great deal of 
South African history at its most critical period.”—Standard. 


A Chapter of Adventures: or, Through the Bombard- 


ment of Alexandria. By G. A. Henty. With 6 page Illustrations 
by W. H. Ovurenp. 3s. 6d. 


“‘Jack Robson and his two companions have their fill of excitement, and their 
chapter of adventures is so brisk and entertaining we could have wished it longer 
than it is."—Saturday Review. 
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BY KIRK MUNROE. 


In crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges. 


Through Swamp and Glade: A Tale of the Seminole 
War. By Kirk Munrog. Illustrated by Vicror PmRaRD. 5s. 


“The hero of Through Swamp and Glade will find many ardent champions, and 
the name of Coachoochie become as familiar in Uae schoolboy’s ear as that of 
the headmaster.” —St. Jaimes’s Gazette. 


At War with Pontiac: or, The Totem of the Bear. By 
Kirk Munroez. Illustrated by J. Frnnemore. 5s. 


“Ts in the best manner of Cooper. There is a character who is the parallel of 
TEMG as the Chingachgooks and Uncas have likewise their counterparts, ’”’— 
The Limes. 


The White Conquerors of Mexico: A Tale of Toltec 
and Aztec. By Kirk Munrosg. Illustrated by W. 8. Sracey. 5s. 


“Myr, Munroe gives most vivid pictures of the religious and civil polity of the 
Aztecs, and of everyday life, as he imagines it, in the streets and market- -places 
of the magnificent capital of Montezuma.” —The Times. 


Crown 8vo, cloth elegant. 


Two Thousand Years Ago: or, The Adventures of a 
Roman Boy. By Professor A. J. CourcH. With 12 page Illus- 
trations by ADRIEN Marig. 6s. 


“Adventures well»worth the telling. The book is extremely entertaining as 
well as useful, and there is a wonderful freshness in the Roman scenes and 
characters.” —The Times. 


The Clever Miss Follett, By J. K. H. Deyyy. With 
12 page J]ustrations by GrerrruDE D. Hamuonp. 6s. 


“Just the book to give to girls, who will delight both in the letterpress and 
the illustrations. Miss Hammond has never done better work.’—Review of 
Reviews. 


The Heiress of Courtleroy. By Anne Beate. With 8 
page Illustrations by T. C. H. Castin. 5s. 


‘““We can speak highly of the grace with which Miss Beale relates how the 
young ‘ Heiress of Courtleroy’ had such good influence over her uncle as to win 
him from his intensely selfish ways. ”_ Guardian. 


Under False Colours: A Story from Two Girls’ Lives. 
By Saran Doupney. Illustrated by G. G. Kinpurne. 4s. 


“Sarah Doudney has no superior as a writer of high-toned stories—pure in 
style and original in conception; but we have seen nothing from her pen equal 
in dramatic energy to this book.”—Christian Leader. 
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BY GEORGE MANVILLE FENN. 


Je Mr. Fenn stands in the foremost rank of writers in this department.”—Daily 
ews. 


€ 


In crown 8vo, cloth elegant. 


Dick o’ the Fens: A Romance of the Great East Swamp. By 


G. Manvitie Fenn. Illustrated by Frank Dapp. 6s. 


““We conscientiously believe that boys will find it capital reading. It is full 
vf incident and mystery, and the mystery is kept up to the last moment. It is 
rich in effective local colouring; and it has a historical interest.” —7Z'imes. 


Devon Boys: A Tale of the North Shore. By G. MANVILLE 
Fenn. With 12 page Illustrations by Gorpon Browne. 6s. 


“An admirable story, as remarkable for the individuality of its young heroes 
as for the excellent descriptions of coast scenery and life in North Devon. It is 
one of the best books we have seen this season.’’—A thencum. 


The Golden Magnet: A Tale of the Land of the Incas. By 
G. Manvitte Fenn. Illustrated by Gorpon Browne. 6s. 


““There could be no more welcome present for a boy. There is not a dull page 
in the book, and many will be read with breathless interest. ‘The Golden Mag- 
net’ is, of course, the same one that attracted Raleigh and the heroes of West- 
ward Ho!”—Journal of Education. 


In the King’s Name: or, The Cruise of the Kestrel. By 
’G. Manvitte Fenn. LIllustrated by Gorpon Browne. 6s. 


“The best of all Mr. Fenn’s productions in this field. It has the great quality 
of always ‘moving on’, adventure following adventure in constant succession.” — 
Daily News. 


Nat the Naturalist: A Boy’s Adventures in the Eastern 
Seas. By G. Manvitte Fenn. With 8 page Pictures. 5s. 


“This sort of book encourages independence of character, develops resource, 
and teaches a boy to keep his eyes open.”—Saturday Review. 


Bunyip Land: The Story of a Wild Journey in New Guinea. 
By G. Manvitie Fenn. Illustrated by Gorpon Browne. 4s. 


“Mr. Fenn deserves the thanks of everybody for Bunyip Land, and we may ven- 
ture to promise that a quiet week may be reckoned on whilst the youngsters have 
such fascinating literature provided for their evenings’ amusement.”—Spectator. 


Quicksilver: or, A Boy with no Skid to his Wheel. By 
GEoRGE ManvILLE Fenn. With 6 page Illustrations by Frank 


Davp. New edition, 3s. 6d. 


“ Quicksilver is little short of an inspiration. In it that prince of story-writers 
for boys—George Manville Fenn—has surpassed himself. It is an ideal book for 
a boy’s library.”—Practical Teacher. 


Brownsmith’s Boy: A Romance in a Garden. By G. 
MANVILLE Fenn. With 6 page Illustrations. 33. 6d. 


“Mr. Fenn’s books are among the best, if not altogether the best, of the stories 
for boys. Mr. Fenn is at his best in Brownsmith’s Boy.”—Pictorial World. 


*,* For other Books by G. MANVILLE FENN, see page 22. 
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BY GEORGE MAC DONALD. 


In crown 8vo, cloth elegant. 


A Rough Shaking. By Grorezs MacDonatp. With 
12 page Illustrations by W. PARKINSON. 6s. 


“One of the very best books for boys that has been written. It is full of 
material peculiarly well adapted for the young, containing in a marked degree 
the elements of all that is necessary to make up a perfect boys’ book.’— 
Teachers’ Aid. 


At the Back of the North Wind. By Gzorer Mac- 
Donatp. With 75 Illustrations by ArrHuR HucHEs. 5s. 
“The story is thoroughly original, full of fancy and pathos. . . . Westand 
with one foot in fairyland and one on common earth.”—The Times. 
Ranald Bannerman’s Boyhood. By Guzo. Mac Donatp. 


With 36 Illustrations by ArTHUR HuGHES. 5s. 

“The sympathy with boy-nature in Ranald Bannerman’s Boyhood is perfect. 
It is a beautiful picture of childhood, teaching by its impressions and suggestions 
all noble things.” — British Quarterly Review. 

The Princess and the Goblin. By Grorez Mac Donaxp. 
With 32 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


“Tittle of what is written for children has the lightness of touch and play of 
fancy which are characteristic of George Mac Donald’s fairy tales. Mr. Arthur 
Hughes’s illustrations are all that illustrations should be.” —Manchester Guardian. 


The Princess and Curdie. By Grorcz Mac Donaxp. 
With 8 page Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


“There is the finest and rarest genius in this brilliant story. Upgrown people 
would do wisely occasionally to lay aside their newspapers and magazines to 
spend an hour with Curdie and the Princess.” —Shejield Independent. 


x 


BY ASCOTT R. HOPE. 


Young Travellers’ Tales. By Ascorr R. Horr. With 
6 Illustrations by H. J. DrarErR. 3s. 6d. 

““Possess a high value for instruction as well as for entertainment. His quiet, 
level humour bubbles up on every page.” —Daily Chronicle. 

The Seven Wise Scholars. By Ascorr R. Horr. With 
nearly 100 Illustrations by GorDON Browne. 5s. 

“As full of fun as a volume of Punch; with illustrations more laughter- 
provoking than most we have seen since Leech died.” —Shefield Independent. 
Stories of Old Renown: Tales of Knights and Heroes. 

By Ascorr R. Horr. With 100 Illustrations by GorDon Browns. 
3s. 6d. 


“A really fascinating book worthy of its telling title. There is, we venture to 
say, not a dull page in the book, not a story which will not bear a second read- 
ing.” —Guardian. 
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BY HARRY COLLINGWOOD. 


In crown 8vo, cloth elegant. 


The Log of a Privateersman. By Harry Cownrye- 
woop. With 12 page 
Illustrations by W. 
RAINEY, RB.I. 6s. 


“The narrative is breezy, 
vivid, and full of incidents, 
faithful in nautical colouring, 
and altogether delightful.” — 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


The Pirate Island: 
A Story of the South 
Pacific. By Harry 
CoLLInGwoop. With 
8 page Pictures by 
C. J. STANILAND and 
J. R. Wetts. 5s. 


“A capital story of the sea; 
indeed in our opinion the 
author is superior in some 
respects as a marine novelist 
to the better-known Mr. Clark 
Russell.” —The Times. 


The Log of the 
“*Flying Fish”: 
A Story of Aerial 
and Submarine Ad- 
venture. By Harry 
CoLtincwoop. With 
6 page Illustrations 
by Gorpon BROWNE. 
3s. 6d. 


“The Flying Fish actually surpasses all Jules Verne’s creations; with incred- 
ible speed she flies through the air, skims over the surface of the water, and darts 
along the ocean bed. We strongly recommend our schoolboy friends to possess 
themselves of her log.” —Athencewm. 


*,.* For other Books by Harry Collingwood, see pages 22 and 23. 


Reduced Illustration 
trom ‘The Log of a Privateersman”. 


Banshee Castle. By Rosa Murtnotianp. With 12 page 
Illustrations by Joun H. Bacon. 6s. 
“One of the most fascinating of Miss Rosa Mulholland’s many fascinating 
stories.”— Atheneum. 
Giannetta: A Girl’s Story of Herself. By Rosa MuLHoLuanp. 


With 8 page Illustrations by LockHart Boece. 5s. 
“One of the most attractive gift-books of the season.” —The Academy. 
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BY ROBERT LEIGHTON. 


In crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges. 


Olaf the Glorious. By Roserr Leicuton. With 8 page 
Illustrations by RALPH Pracock, and a Map. 5s. 


“Ts as good as anything of the kind we have met with. Mr. Leighton more 
than holds his own with Rider Haggard and Baring-Gould.”—Vhe Times. 


«Among the books best liked by boys of the stur dy English type few will take 
a higher place than Olaf the Glorious. . . "—National Observer. 


The Wreck of ‘‘The Golden Fleece”: The Story of a 
North Sea Fisher-boy. By Rogperr LricuHron. With 8 page 
Tilustrations by F. BRaNGwyNn. 5s. 


“This story should add considerabiy to Mr. Leighton’s high reputation. Ex- 
cellent in every respect, it contains every variety of incident. The plot is very 
cleverly devised, and the types of the North Sea sailors are capital.” —The Times. 


The Pilots of Pomona: A Story of the Orkney Islands. 
By Rosert LeicHtTon. Illustrated by Joun Lercuron. 5s. 


“A story which is quite as good in its way as Treasure Island, and is full of 
adventure of a stirring yet most natural kind. Although it is primarily a boys’ 
book, it is a real godsend to the elderly reader.” —Glasgow Evening Times. 


The Thirsty Sword: A Story of the Norse Invasion of 
Scotland (1262-63). By Roperr LeicuHron. With 8 page Illus- 
trations by A. Prarse. 5s. 


“This is one of the most fascinating stories for boys that it has ever been our 
pleasure to read. From first to last the interest never flags.” —Schoolmaster. 


BY SHEILA E. BRAINE. 
To Tell the King the Sky is Falling. By Summa E. 


Braine. With over 80 quaint and clever Illustrations by ALIck 
B. Woopwarpb.  8vo, cloth, decorated board, gilt edges, 5s. 


“Tt is witty and ingenious, and it has certain qualities which children are 
quick to perceive and appreciate—a genuine love of fun, affectionateness, and 
sympathy, from their points of view.”— Bookman. 


A Girl’s Loyalty. By Frances Armstrone. With 8 page 
Illustrations by JoHn H. Bacon. 5s. 


‘There is no doubt as to the good quality of A Girl’s Loyalty. The hook is 
one which would enrich any girls’ book-shelf.”—St. James’s Gazette. 
A Fair Claimant: Being a Story for Girls By Frances 
ARMSTRONG. Illustrated by GertRuDE D. Hammonn. 5s. 


“As a gift-book for big girls it is among the best new books of the kind. The 
story is interesting and natural, from first to last.”— Westminster Gazette. 


Specimen Illustration from 
HOSRE LI 1HEY KING LAE SEV IS FALLING”. 


THE GNOMES BRING THE GONDOLA TO TOYLAND. 
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TWELFTH EDITION OF THE UNIVERSE. 


The Universe: or, The Infinitely Great and the Infinitely Little. 
A Sketch of Contrasts in Creation, and Marvels revealed and 
explained by Natural Science. By F. A. Poucuer, m.p. With 
272 Engravings on wood, of which 55 are full-page size, and 4 
Coloured Illustrations. Twelfth Edition, medium 8vo, cloth ele- 
gant, gilt edges, 7s. 6d.; also morocco antique, 16s. 


“Dr. Pouchet’s wonderful work on The Universe, than which there is no book 
better calculated to encourage the study of nature.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“We know no better book of the kind for a schoolroom library.”— Bookman. 


BY G. NORWAY. 


In crown 8vo, cloth elegant. 


A Prisoner of War: A Story of the Time of Napoleon 
Bonaparte. By G. Norway. With 6 page Illustrations by Rosr. 
BARNES, A.B.W.S. 88. 6d. 


“‘More hairbreadth escapes from death by starvation, by ice, by fighting, &c., 
were never before surmounted. . . . Itisa fine yarn.’—The Guardian. 


A True Cornish Maid. By G. Norway. With 6 page 
Illustrations by J. FINNEMOoRE. 3s. 6d. 


“There is some excellent reading. . . Mrs. Norway brings before the eyes 
of her readers the good Cornish folk, their speech, their manners, and their ways. 
A True Cornish Maid deserves to be popular.” —A thenewm. 


*,* For other Books by G. Norway see p. 23. 


Dr. Jolliffe’s Boys: A Tale of Weston School. By Lzwis 
Hoven. With 6 page Pictures. 3s. 6d. 


“Young people who appreciate Tom Brown's School-days will find this story a 
worthy companion to that fascinating book.’’— Newcastle Journal. 


The Bubbling Teapot. A Wonder Story. By Mrs. L. W. 
Cuameney. With 12 page Pictures by WALTER SATTERLEE. 33s. 6d. 


“Very literally a ‘wonder story’. Nevertheless it is made realistic enough, and 
there is a good deal of information to be gained from it.”—The Times. 


Thorndyke Manor: A Tale of Jacobite Times. By Mary 
C. Rowsett. Illustrated by L. Lestrm Brooke. 33s. 6d. 
“Miss Rowsell has never written a more attractive book than Thorndyke 
Manor,.”—Belfast News-Letter. 
Traitor or Patriot? A Tale of the Rye-House Plot. By 
Mary C. Rowsety. Illustrated. 33, 6d. 


“Here the Rye-House Plot serves as the groundwork for a romantic love 
episode, whose true characters are lifelike beings.” —@raphic. 
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BY DR. GORDON STABLES. 


In crown 8vo, cloth elegant. 


For Life and Liberty: A Story of Battle by Land and 
Sea. By Dr. Gorpon Srasies, r.N. With 8 Illustrations by 
SypNEY Pacer, and a Map. 5s. 


“The story is lively and spirited, with abundance of blockade-running, hard 
fighting, narrow escapes, and introductions to some of the niost distinguished 
generals on both sides.” —The Times. 


To Greenland and the Pole. By Gorpon Srasuzs, mv. 
With 8 page Illustrations by G. C. Hrnpiny, and a Map. 5s. 
“His Arctic explorers have the verisimilitude of life. It is one of the books of 
the season, and one of the best Mr. Stables has ever written.”—Truth. 
Westward with Columbus. By Gorpon Srasrzs, up. 
With 8 page Illustrations by A. Prarsn. 5s. 
“We must place Westward with Columbus among those books that all boys 
ought to read.”—The Spectator. 
’Twixt School and College: A Tale of Self-reliance. By 
GORDON STABLES, C.M., M.D., R.N. Illustrated by W. ParxKrnson. 5s. 


“One of the best of a prolific writer’s books for boys, being full of practical 
instructions as to keeping pets, and inculcates in a way which a little recalls Miss 
Edgeworth’s ‘ Frank’ the virtue of self-reliance.” —A theneum. 


With the Sea King’s: A Story of the Days of Lord Nelson. 
By F. H. Winper. Illustrated by W. 8. Sraczy. 4s. 

“Just the book to put into a boy’s hands. Every chapter contains boardings, 
cuttings out, fighting pirates, escapes of thrilling audacity, and captures by corsairs, 
sufficient to turn the quietest boy’s head. The story culminates in a vigorous 
account of the battle of Trafalgar. Happy boys!”—The Academy. 


Storied Holidays: A Cycle of Red-letter Days. By E. S. 
Brooks. With 12 page Illustrations by Howarp Pye. 3s. 6d. 
“Tt is a downright good book for a senior boy, and is eminently readable from 
first to last.” —Schoolmaster. 
Chivalric Days: Stories of Courtesy and Courage in the 
Olden Times. By E. S. Brooxs. With 20 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


“We have seldom come across a prettier collection of tales. These charming 
stories of boys and girls of olden days are no mere fictitious or imaginary sketches, 
but are real and actual records of their sayings and doings.” —Literary World. 


Historic Boys: Their Endeavours, their Achievements, and 
their Times. By E. S. Brooxs. With 12 page Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


“4 wholesome book, manly in tone; altogether one that should incite boys to 
further acquaintance with those rulers of men whose careers are narrated. We 
advise teachers to put it on their list of prizes.”—Knowledge. 


[11] B 
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BY HUGH ST. LEGER. 


In crown 8vo, cloth elegant. 


An Ocean Outlaw: A Story of Adventure in the good ship 
Margaret. With Illustrations by Winutam RAINEY, RI. 4s. 
‘“We know no modern boys’ book in which there is more sound, hearty, good- 
humoured fun, or of which the tone is more wholesome and bracing than Mr. St. 
Leger’s.”—National Observer. 
Hallowe’en Ahoy! or, Lost on the Crozet Islands. By 
Hues Sv. Lecer. With 6 Illustrations by H. J. Draper. 4s. 


“One of the best stories of seafaring life and adventure which have appeared 
this season. It contains a capital ‘fo’c’s' le’ ghost and a thrilling shipwreck. No 
boy who begins it but will wish to join the Britannia long before he finishes 
these delightful pages.” —A cademy. 


Sou’wester and Sword. By Hvueu Sr. Lecer. With 6 
page Illustrations by Han Hurst. 4s. 


“As racy a tale of life at sea and war adventure as we have met with for some 
time. . . . Altogether the sort of book that boys will revel in.”—A thencewm. 


Meg’s Friend. By Axice Corxray. With 6 page Illustra- 
tions by Roperr FowLer. 3s. 6d. : 

“One of Miss Corkran’s charming books for girls, narrated in that simple 
and picturesque style which marks the authoress as one of the first amongst 
writers for young people.” —The Spectator. 

Margery Merton’s Girlhood. By Aticze Corxray. With 
6 page Pictures by Gorpon Browne. 3s. 6d. 

“Another book for girls we can warmly commend. There is a delightful 
piquancy in the experiences and trials of a young English girl who studies 
painting in Paris.’—Saturday Review. 

Down the Snow Stairs: or, From Good-night to Good-morn- 
ing. By Aticr CorKRaANn. Illustrated by Gorpon Browne. 383s. 6d. 


“A gem of the first water, bearing upon every page the mark of genius. It is 
indeed a Little Pilgrim’s Progress.” —Christian Leader. 


Grettir the Outlaw: A Story of Iceland. By S. Barine- 
GouLp. With 6 page Illustrations by M. Zeno Diemer. 4s. 


“Ts the boys’ book of its year. That is, of course, as much as to say that it 
will do for men grown as well as juniors. It is told in simple, straightforward 
English, as all stories should be, and it has a freshness, a freedom, a sense of sun 
and wind and the open air, which make it irresistible.’”— National Observer. 


Gold, Gold, in Cariboo: A Story of Adventure in British 
Columbia. By CrivE Paiurprs-WoLiEy. With 6 page Illustra- 
tions by G. C. HinpiEy. 3s. 6d. 


“We have seldom read a more exciting tale of wild mining adventure in a 


singularly inaccessible country. There is a capital plot, and the interest is sus- 
tained to the last page.” —The Times, 
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BY CHARLES W. WHISTLER. 


In crown 8vo, cloth elegant. 


Wulfric the Weapon-Thane: The Story of the Danish 
Conquest of East — —— 
Anglia. With 6 
Illustrations by W. 
H. Mareerson. 
4s, 


“A picturesque and ener- 
getic story. A worthy.com- 
panion to his capital story, 
A Thane of Wessex. One 
that will delight all active- 
minded boys.” — Saturday 
Review. 


A Thane of Wes- 


sex: Being the 
Story of the Great 
Viking Raid of 845. 
By CuHartes W. 
WHISTLER. With 
6 Illustrations by 
W. H. Marcerson. 
3s. 6d. 

“‘This is one of the best 
books of the season. . . . 
The story is told with spirit 
and force, and affords an 


excellent picture of the life 
of the period.”—Standard. 


His First Kanga- Reduced Illustration 
roo: An Austra- from “Wulfrie the Weapon-Thane”. 
lian Story for Boys. By Arraur Frrres. Illustrated by Percy 
F. S. Spence. 3s. 6d. 


“A lively story of life on an Australian stock-station, where the monotony of 
things is agreeably diversified by not only the bounding kangaroo, but also the 
up-sticking bushranger.”—Scotsman. 


A Champion of the Faith: A Tale of Prince Hal and the 
Lollards. By J. M. Catiwent. With 6 page Illustrations by 
Herpert J. DRAPER. 4s. 


“« Will not be less enjoyed than Mr. Henty’s books. Sir John Oldcastle’s pathetic 
story, and the history of his brave young squire, will make every boy enjoy this 
lively story.”—London Quarterly. 
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BY ANNIE E. ARMSTRONG. 


In crown 8vo, cloth elegant. 


Violet Vereker’s Vanity. With 6 page Illustrations by 
GERTRUDE Demarn Hammonp. 3s. 6d. 
‘©A book for girls that we can heartily recommend, for it is bright, sensible, 
and with a right | tone of thought and feeling. ”__ Sheffield Independent. 
Three Bright Girls: A Story of Chance and Mischance. 
By Annin E. Armstrone. Illustrated by W. Parkinson. 3s. 6d. 


“Among many good stories for girls this is undoubtedly one of the very best.” 
—Teachers’ Aid. 


A Very Odd Girl: or, Life at the Gabled Farm.. By Annie 
E. Armstrone. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 


“he book is one we can heartily recommend, for it is not only bright and 
interesting, but also pure and healthy in tone and teaching.” —The Lady. 


The Captured Cruiser: By ©. J. Hyne. Illustrated by 
FRANK BRANGWYN. 3s. 6d. 


“The two lads and the two skippers are admirably drawn, Mr. Hyne has 
now secured a position in the first rank of writers of fiction for boys.” —Spectator. 


Afloat at Last: A Sailor Boy’s Log of his Life at Sea. By 
' Joun C. Huronzson. 383s. 6d. 
“As healthy and breezy a book as one could wish to put into the hands of 
a boy.” —Academy. 
Picked up at Sea: or, The Gold Miners of Minturne Creek. 
By J. C. Hurcunson. With 6 page Pictures. 3s. 6d. 


Brother and Sister: or, The Trials of the Moore Family. 
By Exiaseru J. Lysagut. 3s. 6d. 


Life’s Daily Ministry: A Story of Everyday Service for 
Others. By Mrs. E. R. Pirman. With 4 page Illustrations. 
Cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


“Pull of stirring interest, genuine pictures of real life, and pervaded by a broad 
and active sympathy for the true and good.”—Christian Commonwealth. ~ 


Dora: or, A Girl without a Home. By Mrs. R. H. Ruap. With 
6 page Illustrations. 33. 6d. 


“Tt is no slight thing, in an age of rubbish, to get a story so pure and healthy 
as this,’—The Academy. 
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BY EDGAR PICKERING. 


In crown 8vo, cloth elegant. 


Two Gallant Rebels: A Story of the Great Struggle in La 
Vendée. By Epcar Pickerinc. With 6 Illustrations by W. H. 
OVEREND. 3s. 6d. 


“There is something very attractive about Mr. Pickering’s style. . . . Boys 
will relish the relation of those dreadful and moving events, which, indeed, will 
never lose their fascination for readers of all ages.” —The Spectator, 


In Press-Gang Days. By Epear Pickerine. With 6 
Illustrations by W. 8. Stacny. 3s. 6d. 


“Tt is of Marryat we think as we read this delightful story; for it is not 
only a story of adventure with incidents well conceived and arranged, but the 
characters are interesting and well-distinguished.”— Academy. 


An Old-Time Yarn: Wherein is set forth divers desperate 
mischances which befell Anthony Ingram and his shipmates in the 
West Indies and Mexico with Hawkins and Drake. By EpGar 


PickEeRING. Illustrated by ALYRED PraRsE. 33s. 6d. 


“And a very good yarn it is, with not a dull page from first to last. There isa 
flavour of Westward Ho! in this attractive book.”—Educational Review. 


Silas Verney: A Tale of the Time of Charles II. By Enear 
Pickering. With 6 page Illustrations by ALFRED PEARSE. 3s. 6d. 
‘ Altogether this is an excellent story for boys.”—Saturday Review. 


BLACKIE’S NEW THREE-SHILLING SERIES. 
Beautifully illustrated and handsomely bound. 


Highways and High Seas: Cyril Harley’s Adventures on 
both. By F. Frankrort Moors. With 6 page Illustrations by 


ALFRED PEARSE. 35. 


“This is one of the best stories Mr. Moore has written, perhaps the very best. 
The exciting adventures are sure to attract boys.” —Spectator. 


Under Hatches: or, Ned Woodthorpe’s Adventures. By 
F. Franxrort Moors. Illustrated by A. Forestier. 3s. 
“The story as a story is one that will just suit boys all the world over. The 
characters are well drawn and consistent.” —Schoolmaster. 
Perseverance Island: or, The Robinson Crusoe of the 19th 
Century. By Dovetas Frazar. With 6 page Illustrations. 3s. 
“This is an interesting story, written with studied simplicity of style, much in 
Defoe’s vein of apparent sincerity and scrupulous veracity; while for practical] 
instruction it is even better than Robinson Crusce.”—Illustrated London News. 
Girl Neighbours: or, The Old Fashion and the New. By 
Sarau Tyrier. Illustrated by C. T. GARLAND. 3s. 


“One of the most effective and quietly humorous of Miss Sarah Tytler’s stories. 
It is very healthy, very agreeable, and very well written.” —The Spectator. 
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THREE-SHILLING SERIES—Continued. 


Beautifully illustrated and handsomely bound. 


The Missing Merchantman. By Harry CoLiinewoop. 
With 6 page Illustrations by W. H. OvEREND. 3s. 


‘One of the author’s best sea stories. The hero is as heroic as any boy could 
desire, and the ending is extremely happy.”—British Weekly. 


Menhardoe: A Story of Cornish Nets and Mines. By G. 
Manvitue Fenn. Illustrated by C. J. SraNILAND, R.I. 35. 


“The Cornish fishermen are drawn from life, and stand out from the pages in 
their jerseys and sea-boots all sprinkled with silvery pilchard scales.” —Spectator. 


Yussuf the Guide: or, The Mountain Bandits. By G. Man- 
VILLE FENN. With 6 page Illustrations by J. SCHONBERG. 33s. 


“Told with such real freshness and vigour that the reader feels he is actually 
one of the party, sharing in the fun and facing the dangers.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 


Patience Wins: or, War in the Works. By Grorcz May- 
VILLE Fenn. With 6 page Illustrations. 3s. 


“Mr. Fenn has never hit upon a happier plan than in writing this story of 
Yorkshire factory life. The whole book is all aglow with life.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 


Mother Carey’s Chicken: Her Voyage to the Unknown 
Isle. By G. Manvitte Fenn. With 6 page Illustrations by A. 
FORESTIER. 3s. 


“Undoubtedly one of the best Mr, Fenn has written. The incidents are of 
thrilling interest, while the characters are drawn with a care and completeness 
rarely found in a boy’s book.” —Literary World. 


Robinson Crusoe. With 100 Illustrations by Gorpon 
Browne. 3s. 


“One of the best issues, if not absolutely the best, of Defoe’s work which has 
ever appeared.” —The Standard. 


Gulliver’s Travels. With 100 Illustrations by Gorpon 
Browne. 38s. 


“Mr. Gordon Browne is, to my thinking, incomparably the most artistic 
spirited, and brilliant of our illustrators of books for boys, and one of the most 
humorous also, as his illustrations of ‘Gulliver’ amply testify.”—Truth. 


The Wigwam and the War-path: Stories of the Red 
Indians. By Ascorr R. Horr. With 6 page Illustrations. 3s. 


“Ts notably good. It gives a very vivid picture of life among the Indi 
which will delight the heart of many a schoolboy.” —Spectator. § ians, 
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THREE-SHILLING SERIES—Continued. 


Beautifully illustrated and handsomely bound. 


The Loss of John Humble: What Led to It, and What 
Came of It. By G. 
Norway. With 6 page 
Illustrations by JouHn 
Scuonpere. New Ldi- 
tion. 3s. 


“This story will place the 
author at once in the front rank. 
It is full of life and adventure. 
The interest of the story is sus- 
tained without a break from first 
to last.”—Standard. 


Hussein the Hos- 
tage: or, A Boy’s 
Adventures in Persia. 
By G. Norway. With 
6 page Illustrations by 


JOHN SCHONBERG. 33s. 
“ Hussein the Hostage is full 
of originality and vigour. The 
characters are lifelike, there is 
plenty of stirring incident, the 
interestis sustained throughout, 
and every boy will enjoy follow- 
ing the fortunes of the hero.”— 
Journal of Education. 


¢Sousin Geoffrey and 
I. By Carorivne 
Austin. With 6 page ial 
Illustrations by W. Reduced Illustration from “Cousin Geoffrey”. 
PARKINSON. 33. 
“Miss Austin’s story is bright, clever, and well developed.” —Saturday Review. 


The Rover’s Secret: A Tale of the Pirate Cays and Lagoons 
of Cuba. By Harry CoLttincwoop. With 6 page Illustrations by 
W. C. Symons. 3s. 


“The Rover's Secret is by far the best sea story we have read for years, and is 
certain to give unalloyed pleasure to boys.”—Saturday Review. 


The Congo Rovers: A Story of the Slave Squadron. By 
Harry CoLiincwoop. With 6 page Illustrations. 3s. 


“No better sea story has lately been written than the Congo Rovers. It is aa 
original as any hoy could desire.” —Morning Post. 
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BLACKIE’S HALF-CROWN SERIES. 


Illustrated by eminent Artists. In crown 8vo, cloth elegant. 


Marooned on Australia, being the Narration of Diedrich 
Buys of his Discoveries in Terra Australis Incognito about the 
year 1630. By Ernest FAvENo. 


“A remarkably interesting and well-written story of travel and adventure in 
the Great Southern Land.”—School Guardian. 


My Friend Kathleen. By Jenyiz Cuarrett. 


“A pleasantly-written story for elder girls, who will admire Kathleen’s cour- 
age, and learn much from her nobility of character.”"—Board Teacher. 


A Girl’s Kingdom. By M. Corser-Szymovr. 
“The story is bright, well told, and thoroughly healthy and good.”—Ch. Bells. 


Laugh and Learn: The Easiest Book of Nursery Lessons 
and Nursery Games. By JENNETT HUMPHREYS. 


“One of the best books of the kind imaginable, full of practical teaching in 
word and picture, and helping the little ones pleasantly along a right royal road 
to learning.” —Graphice. 


Reefer and Rifleman: A Tale of the Two Services. By 
Lieut.-Col. Percy-GROVEs. 


‘A good, old-fashioned, amphibious story of our fighting with the Frenchmen in 
the beginning of our century, with a fair sprinkling of fun and frolic.” —Times. 


A Musical Genius. By the Author of the “Two Dorothys”. 


“Tt is brightly written, well illustrated, and daintily bound, and can be strongly 
recommended as a really good prize-book.’”’—Teachers’ Aid. 


For the Sake of a Friend: A Story of School Life. By 
MARGARET PARKER. 
“An excellent school-girl story. , . . Susie Snow and her friend, Trix Beres- 
ford, are charming girls.”—Atheneewm. 
Under the Black Eagle. By Anprew Hiiiarp. 


“The rapid movement of the story, and the strange scenes through which it 
passes, give it a full interest of surprise and adventure.’’—Scotsman. 


The Secret of the Australian Desert. By Ernest 
FAvVENC. 


_“We recommend the book most heartily; it is certain to please boys and 
girls, and even some grown-ups.”—Guardian. 


A Golden Age: A Story of Four Merry Children. By Ismay 
THorN. Illustrated by Gorpon Browne. 
“Ought to have a place of honour on the nursery shelf.”"—The Athenwwmn. 
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HALF-CROWN SERIES—Continued. 
Illustrated by eminent Artists. In crown 8vo, cloth elegant. 


BY BEATRICE HARRADEN. 


Things Will Take a Turn. By Bzarrice Harrapen. 
With 44 Illustrations 
by Joun H. Bacon. 


“Perhaps the most bril- 
liant is Things Will Take a 
Turn, ... A tale of humble 
child life in East London. It 
is a delightful blending of 
comedy and tragedy, with an 
excellent plot.” —The Times. 


The Whispering 
Winds, and the 
TalesthattheyTold. 
By Mary H. DEBEn- 
HAM. With 25 [llus- 
trations by Pav 
Harpy. 


“We wish the winds would 
tell us stories like these. It 
would be worth while to climb 
Primrose Hill, or even to the 
giddy heights of Hampstead 
Heath in a bitter east wind, 
if we could only be sure of 
hearing such a sweet, sad, 
tender, and stirring story as 
that of Hilda Brave Heart, or 
even one that was half so o 
good.” — Academy. From “Things will Take a Turn”. (Reduced.) 


Hal Hungerford. By J. R. Hurcurnsoy, B.a. 


“ Altogether, Hal Hungerford is a distinct literary success.” —Spectator 


The Secret of the Old House. By E. Everzur1-Greey. 


“Tim, the little Jacobite, is a charming creation.” —Academy. 


White Lilac: or, The Queen of the May. By Amy Watton, 
“Byery rural parish ought to add White Lilac to its library.”—Academy. 


Miriam’s Ambition. By Everyn Evererr-Green. 


“Miss Green’s children are real British boys and girls.” —Liverpool Mercury. 


The Brig ‘‘Audacious”. By Avan Cots. 


“Fresh and wholesome as a breath of sea air.”—Court Journal, 
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HALF-CROWN SERIES—Continued. 


Illustrated by eminent Artists. In crown 8vo, cloth elegant. 
Jasper’s Conquest. By Exizazers J. Lysacur. 
“One of the best boys’ books of the season.” —Schoolmaster. 
Little Lady Clare. By Everyn Everrr?-GREEN. 


“ Reminds us in its quaintness of Mrs. Ewing’s delightful tales.” —Liter. World. 


The Eversley Secrets. By Everyn Everrerr-GREEn. 


“‘ Roy Eversley is a very touching picture of high principle.” —Guwardian. 


The Hermit Hunter of the Wilds. By G. Srasuus, Rv. 
“Will gladden the heart of many a bright boy.”—Methodist Recorder. 


Sturdy and Strong. ByG. A. Henry. 


«‘4 hero who stands as a good instance of chivalry in domestic life.”—The 
Empire. 


Gutta-Percha Willie. By George Mac Donaxp. 


“Get it for your boys and girls to read for themselves.”—Practical Teacher. 


The War of the Axe: or, Adventures in South Africa. By 
J. Pmroy-GRovES. 
“The story is well and brilliantly told.”—Literary World. 


The Lads of Little Clayton. By R. Sreap. 


““A capital book for boys.” —Schoolmaster. 


Ten Boys who lived on the Road from Long Ago to Now. 
By Jane ANDREWS. With 20 Illustrations. 
“ The idea is a very happy one, and admirably carried out.”—Practical Teacher. 
A Waif of the Sea: or, The Lost Found. By Karz Woop. 
“Written with tenderness and grace.”—Morning Advertiser. 
Winnie’s Secret. By Karz Woop. 


“One of the best story-books we have read.”—Schoolmaster. 


Miss Willowburn’s Offer. By Saran Doupyey. 


“Patience Willowburn is one of Miss Doudney’s best creations.” —Spectater. 


A Garland for Girls. By Louisa M. Atcorr. 


“These little tales are the beau ideal of girls’ stories.”— Christian World. 


Hetty Gray: or, Nobody’s Bairn. By Rosa Mutnonuanp. 


“Hetty is a delightful creature—piquant, tender, and true.’”— World. 


Brothers in Arms: A Story of the Crusades. By F. Bay- 
VORD HARRISON. 
“Sure to prove interesting to young people of both sexes.” —Guardian. 


Miss Fenwick’s Failures. By Ess Sruarr. 

“*A girl true to real life, who will put no nonsense into young heads.” —Gvaphie, 
Gytha’s Message. By Emma Lest. 

‘This is the sort of book that all girls like.”—Journal of Education. 


A Little Handful. By Harrier J. Scripps. 


‘He is a real type of a boy.”—The Schoolmaster. 
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HALF-CROWN SERIES—Continued. 


Illustrated by eminent Artists. In crown 8vo, cloth elegant. 


Hammond’s Hard Se By Sketton Kurrorp, 


“Tt is just what a boy would 
choose if the selection of a 
story-book is left in his own 
hand.”—School Guardian. 


; 
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Dulcie King: A Story 
for Girls. By M. 
CoRBET-SEYMOUR. 


“An extremely graceful, 
well-told tale of domestic life. 
. The heroine, Dulcie, is a 
charming person, and worthy 
of the good fortune which she 
causes and shares.”—Guar- 
dian. 


Hugh Herbert’s In- 


heritance. By 
CAROLINE AUSTIN. 


“Will please by its simpli- 
city, its tenderness, and its | 
healthy interesting motive. | 
It is admirably written.’— 
Scotsman. | 


Nicola: The Career of 
a Girl Musician. By 
M. CorBET-SEYMOUR. 


Jack o’ Lanthorn 
A Tale of Adventure. = 
By Henry FRIru. Reduced Illustration from “A Girl in Spring-time”. 

My Mistress the Queen. By M. A. Patt. 

The Stories of Wasa and Menzikoff. 

Stories of the Sea in Former Days. 

Tales of Captivity and Exile. 

Famous Discoveries by Sea and Land. 

Stirring Events of History. 

Adventures in Field, Flood, and Forest. 


“Tt would be difficult to place in the hands of young people books which 
combine interest and instruction in a higher degree.” —Manchester Courier. 


A Rough Road: or, How the Boy Made a Man of Himself. 


By Mrs. G. Linnzus Banks. 
“Mrs. Banks has not written a better book than 4 Rough Road.”—Spectator, 
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HALF-CROWN SERIES—Continued. 


The Two Dorothys. By Mrs. Hersert Martin. 
“A book that will interest and please all girls.” —The Lady. 


A Cruise in Cloudland. By Heyry Friru. 

“A thoroughly interesting story.”— St. James’s Gazette. 
Marian and Dorothy. By Anni E. Armsrrone. 

“This is distinctively a book for girls. A bright wholesome story.”—Academy. 
Stimson’s Reef: A Tale of Adventure. By C. J. Hynz. 


“Tt may almost vie with Mr. R. L. Stevenson’s Treasure Island.’—Guardian. 


Gladys Anstruther. By Louisa Tuomrsoy. 


“Jt is aclever book: novel and striking in the highest degree.” —Schoolmistress. 


BLACKIE’S TWO-SHILLING SERIES. 


Illustrated by eminent Artists. In crown 8vo, cloth elegant. 


Sydney’s Chums: A Story of East and West London. By 
H. F. Geruen. 


Daddy Samuel’s Darling. By the Author of “The Two 
Dorothys”’. 


May, Guy, and Jim. By Exurmor Davenrorr Apams. 
A Girl in Spring-time. By Mrs. Mayszreu. 


In the Days of Drake. Being the Adventures of Humphrey 
Salkeld. By J. S. Fiercuer. 


Wilful Joyce. By W. L. Rooper. 

Proud Miss Sydney. By Geratpine Mockter. 

Queen of the Daffodils. By Lesnim Larne. 

The Girleen. By Evirn Jounsronr. 

The Organist’s Baby. By Karniern Knox. 
School-Days in France. By An Orp Girt. 

The Ravensworth Scholarship. By Mrs. Henry Cuarke. 


Sir Walter’s Ward: A Tale of the Crusades. By Wittiam 
EVERARD. 


Raff’s Ranche: A Story of Adventure among Cow-boys and 
Indians. By F. M. Houmems. 


The Joyous Story of Toto. By Lavra E. Ricuarps. 
Our Dolly: Her Words and Ways. By Mrs. R. H. Reap. 
Fairy Fancy: What she Heard and Saw. By Mrs. Reap. 
New Light through Old Windows. By Greeson Gow. 
Little Tottie, and Two Other Stories. By THoomas ArcHER. 
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TWO-SHILLING SERIES—Continued. 


Illustrated by eminent Artists. In crown 8vo, cloth elegant. 
An Unexpected Hero. By Eniz. J. Lysaaur. 
The Bushranger’s Secret. By Mrs. Henry Crarxs, Ma. 
The White Squall. By Jouy C. Hurcuzsoy. 
The Wreck of the ‘“‘Nancy Bell”. By J. C. Hurcuzsoy. 
The Lonely Pyramid. By J. H. Yoxatt. 
Bab: or, The Triumph of Unselfishness. By Ismay Tuorn. 
Brave and True, and other Stories. By Greeson Gow. 
The Light Princess. By Grorer Mac Doyatp. 
Nutbrown Roger and I. By J. H. Yoxatu. 
Sam Silvan’s Sacrifice. By Jzssz Corman. 


Insect Ways on Summer Days in Garden, Forest, Field, 
and Stream. By Jennett Humpureys. With 70 Illustrations. 


Susan. By Amy Watton. 

A Pair of Clogs. By Amy Watroy. 

The Hawthorns. By Amy Watroy. 

Dorothy’s Dilemma. By Caro.ine Austin. 
Marie’s Home. By Carotiye Austin. 

A Warrior King. By J. Evetyy. 

Aboard the ‘‘Atalanta”. By Henry Frirn. 
The Penang Pirate. By Joun C. Hurcueson. 
Teddy: The Story of a“Little Pickle”. By Joun C. Hutcuesoy. 
A Rash Promise. By Ceca Sersy Lownprs. 
Linda and the Boys. By Cecrri1a Sersy Lownoves. 


Swiss Stories for Children. From the German of Mapam 
JOHANNA Spyri. By Lucy WHEELOCK. 


The Squire’s Grandson. By J. M. Caniwett. 
Magna Charta Stories. Edited by Arruur Gitman, a.m. 


The Wings of Courage; anv Tue Cuiovn - Spinner. 
Translated from the French of GrorcE Sanb, by Mrs. CorKRan. 


Chirp and Chatter: Or, Lzssons rrom Fienp anp TREE. 
By Auios Banks. With 54 Ilustrations by Gorpon Browne. 


Four Little Mischiefs. By Rosa Mutworiann. 
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TWO-SHILLING SERIES—Continued. 


Illustrated by eminent Artists. 


In crown 8vo, cloth elegant. 


Naughty Miss Bunny. By Ciara Mutnotianp. 
Adventures of Mrs. Wishing-to-be. By Axice Corkray. 


LIBRARY OF FAMOUS BOOKS FOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS. 


In Crown 8vo. 


Autobiographies of Boyhood. 

Holiday House. By CATHERINE 
SINCLAIR. 

Log-book of a Midshipman. 

Parry’s Third Voyage. 


Passages in the Life of a Galley- 
Slave. 


The Downfall of Napoleon. By 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


What Katy Did. By SusAN CooL- 
IDGE. 


What Katy Did at School. 
Wreck of the ‘‘ Wager”. 
Miss Austen’s Northanger Abbey. 


Miss Edgeworth’s The Good Gov- 
erness. 


Martineau’s Feats on the Fiord. 
Marryat’s Poor Jack. 

The Snowstorm. By MRS. GORE. 
Life of Dampier. 

The Cruise of the Midge. M. Scort. 


Lives and Voyages of Drake and 
Cavendish. 


Edgeworth’s Moral Tales. 


Tllustrated. 


Cloth extra, 1s. 6d. each. 


Marryat’s The Settlers in Canada. 
Michael Scott’s Tom Cringle’s Log. 
Natural History of Selborne. 


Waterton’s Wanderings in S. 
America. 


Anson’s Voyage Round the World. 
Autobiegraphy of Franklin. 
Lamb’s Tales from Shakspeare. 
Southey’s Life of Nelson. 

Miss Mitford’s Our Village. 

Two Years Before the Mast. 
Children of the New Forest. 
Seott’s The Talisman. 

The Basket of Flowers. 
Marryat’s Masterman Ready. 
Alcott’s Little Women. 

Cooper’s Deerslayer. 

The Lamplighter. By MissCUMMINS. 


‘Cooper’s Pathfinder. 


The Vicar of Wakefield. 
Plutarch’s Lives of Greek Heroes. 


Poe’s Tales of Romance and Fan- 
tasy. 


BLACKIE’S EIGHTEENPENNY SERIES. 


With Illustrations. 


A Chum Worth Having. By FLo- 
RENCE COOMBE. j 
Penelope and the Others. By Amy 

WALTON. 
The ‘‘Saucy May”. By HENRY 
FRITH. 


The Little Girl from Next Door. 
By GERALDINE MOCKLER. 


Uncle Jem’s Stella. By Author of 
“The Two Dorothys”’, 


The Ball of Fortune. By C. PrARsn, 
The Family Failing. By DArizry 
ALR, 
Warner’s Chase: or, The Gentle 
Heart. By ANNINS. SWAN. 


In crown 8vo, cloth elegant. 


Climbing the Hill. 
SWAN. 


Into the Haven. By ANNIES. SWAN. 
Down and Up Again. By GrEGSON 
W. 
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By ANNIE §. 


Madge’s Mistake. 
ARMSTRONG. 
The Troubles and Triumphs of 

Little Tim. By Grreeson Gow. 
The Happy Lad: A Story of Peasant 
Life in Norway. By B. Bsornson. 
A Box of Stories. Packed for Yourg 
Folk by HORACE HAPPYMAN, 
The Patriot Martyr, and other Nar- 
ratives of Female Heroism. 


By ANNIE EF. 
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. 
THE EIGHTEENPENNY SERIES.—Continued. 


With Illustrations. 


Olive and Robin: or, A Journey to 
Nowhere. By the author of ‘ The 


Two Dorothys”. 


Mona’s Trust: A Story for Girls. By 
PENELOPE LESLIE. 


Reduced Lilustration 


From “A Chum Worth Having”. 


Little Jimmy: A Story of Adventure. 
By Rey. D. RICE-JONES, M.A. 

Pleasures and Pranks. By Isa- 
BELLA PEARSON. 

In a Stranger’s Garden: A Story 
for Boys and Girls. By CONSTANCE 
GUMING. 

A Soldier’s Son: The Story of a Boy 
who Succeeded. By ANNETTE LyYs- 
TER. 

Mischief and Merry-making. By 
ISABELLA PEARSON. 


Ln crown 8vo, cloth elegant. 
Littlebourne Lock. By F. BAYrorp 


HARRISON, 


Wild Meg and Wee Dickie. By 


MARY E. Ropgs. 


Grannie. By ELIZABETH J. LYSAGHT. 


The Seed She Sowed,. By 
EMMA LESLIE. 

Unlucky: A Fragment of a 
Girl's Life. By CAROLINE 
AUSTIN. 

Everybody’s Business: or,A 
Friend in Need. By ISMAY 
THORN. 

Tales of Daring and Dan- 
ger. By G. A. HENTY. 
The Seven Golden Keys, By 

JAMES E. ARNOLD, 

The Story of a Queen. By 
MARY C. ROWSELL. 

Edwy: or, Was he a Coward? 
By ANNETTE LYSTER. 

The Battlefield Treasure. 
By F. BAYFORD HARRISON. 


Joan’s Adventures at the 


North Pole. By ALicr 
CORKRAN. 

Filled with Gold. By J. PrrR- 
RETTY. 


Our General: A Story for 
Girls. By ELIZABETH J. 
LYSAGHT. 

Aunt Hesba’s Charge. By 
ELIZABETH J. LYSAGHT. 

By Order of Queen Maude: 
A Story of Home Life. By 
LovuIsa CRow. 

The Late Miss Hollingford. 
By Rosa MULHOLLAND. 

Our Frank. By AMy WALTON. 

A Terrible Coward. By G. 
MANVILLE FENN. 

Yarns on the Beach. By 
G. A. HENTY. 

Tom Finch’s Monkey. By J. ©. 
HUTCHESON. 

Miss Grantley’s Girls, and the Stories 
she Told Them, By THOS. ARCHER. 

The Pedlar and his Dog. By MAry 
C. ROWSELL. 

Town Mice in the Country. By 
M. E. FRANCIS. 

Phil and his Father. 
THORN. 

Prim’s Story. By L. E. TIDDEMAN. 


By ISMAY 


* *Also a large selection of Rewards at 1s., 9d., 6Gd., 3d., 2d., and Id, A 
complete list will be sent post free on application to the Publishers. 
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BLACKIE’S 
SCHOOL AND HOME LIBRARY. 


Under the above title the publishers have arranged to issue, for 
School Libraries and the Home Circle, a selection of the best and most 
interesting books in the English language. The Library includes lives 
of heroes, ancient and modern, records of travel and adventure by sea 
and land, fiction of the highest class, historical romances, books of 
natural history, and tales of domestic life. ‘ 

The greatest care has been devoted to the get-up of the Library. 
The volumes are clearly printed on good paper, and the binding made 


specially durable, to withstand the wear and tear to which well-circu- — 


lated books are necessarily subjected. 


- 


In crown Svo volumes. 


Dana’s Two Years before the Mast. | 


Southey’s Life of Nelson. 
Waterton’sWanderingsinS.America. 
Anson’s Voyage Round the World. 
Lamb’s Tales from Shakspeare. 
Autobiographyof Benjamin Franklin. 


Marryat’s Children of the New Forest. | 


Miss Mitford’s Our Village. 

Scott’s Talisman. 

The Basket of Flowers. 

Marryat’s Masterman Ready. 
Alcott’s Little Women. 

Cooper’s Deerslayer. 

Parry’s Third Voyage. 

Dickens’ Old Curiosity Shop. 2 vols. 
Plutarch’s Lives of Greek Heroes. 
The Lamplighter. 

Cooper's Pathfinder, 

The Vicar of Wakefield. 

White’s Natural History of Selborne. 
Scott’s Ivanhoe. 2 vols. 

Michael Scott’s Tom Cringle’s Log. 
Irving’s Conquest of Granada. 2 vols. 


Strongly bound in ineperial cloth. 


Price 1s. 4a. each. 


Lives of Drake and Cavendish. 
Michael Scott’s Cruise of the Midge. 
Edgeworth’s Moral Tales. 
Passages in the Life of a Galley-Slave. 
The Snowstorm. By Mrs. Gore. 
Life of Dampier. 
Marryat’s The Settlers in Canada. 
Martineau’s Feats on the Fiord. 
Marryat’s Poor Jack. 
The Good Governess. 
Edgeworth. 
Northanger Abbey. By Jane Austen. 
The Log Book of a Midshipman. 
Autobiographies of Boyhood. 
Holiday House. By Catherine Sinclar. 
Wreck of the “Wager”. 
What Katy Did. By Miss Coolidge. 
What Katy Did at School. By Do. 
Scott’s Life of Napoleon. 
Essays on English History. 
Macaulay. 
The Rifle Rangers. By Captain Mayne 
Reid. 


By Maria 


By Lord 


‘The Library is one of the most intelligent enterprises in connection with 


juvenile literature of recent years. 


A glance at the list proves that 


the editing is in the hands of some one who understands the likings of 


healthy boys and girls. 
existence.’’—Bookman. 


One of the healthiest juvenile libraries in 


Detailed Prospectus and Press Opinions will be sent post free on Application. 


: LONDON: 
BLACKIE & SON, LruiTEep, 50 OLD BAILEY, E.C. 
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